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EXTRAVAGANCE 


—=|ABIUS was an _ Economist. 
Hannibal discovered it one 
day and died of extravagance. 
The whole world has been 
Hannibalized for many centu- 

ries and now it is Hooverized. When 
the war first struck America there 
was a frenzy for Economy. The cry 
was to save and straightway humanity 
set itself piously to the task of saving 
and losing both at one time and with 
the same hand. Then they stopped cry- 
ing and talked sense; since then we have 
been spending, spending everything in 
sight and wishing for more things to 
spend. That is Economy. 

A Panic is a thing, or was a thing, 

caused by extravagant economy. That’s 
what makes a Panic such a foolish thing. 








Men stop spending and begin to save and 
we have a fully equipped Panic, f. o. b. 


America. Prosperity hit this Country 
very hard some years ago and we haven’t 
forgiven it yet; but it was not Prosper- 
ity’s fault ; it was men’s fault; they spent 
so much. 

There is one kind of Economy that 
spells Extravagance; worse than that, it 
entails economic ruin—black, bleak, dis- 
mal Ruin. There is likewise one kind of 
Extravagance that spells inevitable 
Prosperity. Men played this little Ex- 
travagance game to the limit and got 
away with it; they’re buying Liberty 
Bonds today. Other men called Econo- 
mists don’t answer door bells during 
campaign days; they won’t make that 
Liberty Bell ring again. 

Extravagance with money is the eco- 
nomic hope of America. Just as soon 
as the nation begins to hoard its money, 
save its pennies, bank its dollars, Ruin 
will come and take away that we have 
and leave in its place something nobody 
else wants. And do we want it? 

Buying new music is not extravagance. 
Buying a new organ when the old one 
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would do (I never saw an old one but 
that it would do for many years more 
in the idea of some economist) is not ex- 
travagance. Even buying a new automo- 
bile or a diamond ring (unless it be for 
pernicious purposes) is not extravagance. 
Extravagance does not consist of keep- 
ing money in circulation; it consists of 
destroying natural resources, and money 
is neither natural nor a resource. It’s an 
evil root. 

The one way for the Organ world to 
break its economic backbone over this 
war is to stop spending. Let our Li- 
braries go down; let our Organs break 
in two, cypher, explode, go up, down, or 
out, or do anything else they please; let 
our plans for a new one go by the boards 
or be torpedoed by a subintelligenced 
Mus. Committee; let our Choirs go 
down, and out. These are a few ways 
for us to break our backs in time of war. 
Which of them do we prefer? They 
are all equally painless deaths for an 
Organ World. 





E GC O N O M Y 


UT we don’t want to die. 
| Hannibal died. Today there 





are millions of people wiser 

than Hannibal. The Econo- 

mists of the first year of our 
war cried to us to stop spending until a 
wise man arose and said spend and be 
spent, and we have followed his advice 
and are going to Win That War. 

The things we must economize with 
are not the artificial creations of man 
but the natural resources of the earth. 
Saving on organ music is a crime when 
the world of humans cries aloud for a 
soothing voice amid the horrors of a 
calamity the like of which has never 
visited Creation before nor, please God, 
shall ever visit it again. Saving on any- 
thing that can help the soul of man forget 
the torments of his mind and the labors 
of his body is a crime in an age like ours. 
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But there is another crime even blacker 
on the fair pages of the book of St. 
Chrysostom (or whoever saint is head 
bookkeeper for America) and that crime 
is the Extravagant use of the natural re- 
sources of the earth. 

Mr. Garfield put our furnaces out in 
the dead of winter and we have not been 
able to warm up to time even yet, all be- 
cause somebody blundered into extrava- 
gance. Now there is a limited supply of 
coal in the earth and a limited supply of 
meat and wheat and besides all this there 
are a limited number of freight cars to 
haul the limited products of the earth to 
the unlimited number of consumers en- 
gaged in unlimited fighting, and a limited 
number of engines and engineers, and 
once we smash the limit and congest 
transportation to the limit of acute con- 
gestion experienced this passing winter, 
something’s going to break and somebody 
is going to get pinched in the break. It 
happened that the railroads got pinched 
and they pinched the people so the 
pinched people turned around and gob- 
bled up the railroads and now Mr. Mc- 
Adoo has the job of his life. 

Heatless, Meatless and Wheatless do 
not mean prohibition but temperance 
Every Day Of The Week. But we shall 
not have a Musicless Service any more 
than we could have a Churchless Sun- 
day, nor an Organless Church any more 
than a Manless Army. There are some 
things this world cannot do without and 
there are some expenditures that cannot 
be called extravagances. The Organist 
holds a high mission as his own, and who 
knows but that it shall even overtop that 
of his co-worker, the Minister? The 
Bible is an open book, and right is not 
obscure, but the art of making music is 
not the possession of every soul, nor is 
the modern organ the adornment of every 
household; what could be more natural 
then than that humanity should turn to 
an Organful Church and a Musicful 
Service for the few brief hours of peace 
and quiet that are, of all the busy week, 
alone left to humanity to enjoy? 

Is the Organ World awake to its op- 
portunities? Is it awake to humanity’s 
needs? The storehouses of publishers 
and builders are unlimited. There shall 


be no Musicless Services nor Organless 
Churches in that new day we dream of 
as coming. 








WINNING THAT WAR 
IKE all righteous wars this, the 
L most righteous into which the 
American nation has_ ever 
thrown its manhood, must be 
Won. 

against the other half when Lincoln came 
into his kingdom. When American Man- 
hood sees an Ideal of Justice, nothing else 
counts. The Mason and Dixon line 
counted for nothing in 1861. Three 
thousand miles of deep blue water 
counted for nothing in 1917. It is a 
glorious thought for the organ world as 
exemplified in that great body of high 
ideals and high aims, the American 
Guild of Organists, that so many of its 
members have renounced much more 
than the average man must renounce in 
this great conflict, and have gone to an- 
swer the challenge of the barbarian mon- 
sters of Berlin. Philip James, Hope 
Leroy Baumgartner, two of the finest of 
the coming generation of organists, have 
gone the week of this writing. Both of 
them Fellows in the American Guild of 
Organists, both of them musicians with 
unlimited and almost untasted futures. 
Yes, it is a glorious thought to know that 
such sacrifices are being gladly made in 
this cause that has shaken the very foun- 

dations of a flaming universe. 

But we must Win That War here in 
America. We cannot let all the effort be 
made on French soil. To what sort of 
a world will our men return when the 
last Cathedral is straffed, the last orchard 
kultured, the last vessel verboten, the 
last man deported, the last soul tortured ? 
Will it be a reorganized world, or a 
world of chaos and ruin? 

It is for us to dedicate our lives to a 
fuller, a nobler, a more consistent sup- 
port of the aims for which others have 
laid down much more than their lives. 
This organ world of ours must make good. 
We, individually and collectively, must 
fill our places and fill them to the brim, 
pressed down and running over with 
(Concluded on page 263) 
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One half of us rose ~ 





CULTURAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 


H A R OL D D. 
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ULTURE” has a very wide 

/ range of meaning. In general, 

it is applied to the nurture and 

| fostering of any kind of growth 

which has improvement or de- 

velopment as its underlying motive. 

Thus we see it illustrated in such words 

as horticulture, agriculture. In music, 

however, it is necessary to define the 
term more precisely. 

Beethoven is credited with the saying 
that “ Music is the bond which unites 
the life of the mind with that of the 
senses,” but for my purposes I shall 
define the word “ Culture” in its appli- 
cation to music as “a generally refining 
development of at once the senses, the 
emotions and the intellect.” 





CULTURE OF THE SENSE 


To go into detail, let us take the first 
of these elements—that of sense—and 
see how far this can be considered as a 
means of culture in the broad interpreta- 
tion of the word. In reality, music that 





appeals only to the senses is hardly 


worthy of serious consideration; all 
musical composition of any value must, 
subconsciously, at any rate, reflect some 
state of mind or mood, and to be intelli- 
gible must have some form and cohesion. 
Hence, even in music that seems merely 
to appeal to the senses there are elements 
of feeling and intelligence, and it is, as 
a rule, through the limitations of the 
hearer that this is not recognized. 

There is, however, another and quite 
different interpretation of the word 
“ sense,” which has a distinct value from 
the cultural point of view, and that is the 
“ auditory sense ” or, in other words, the 
development of the ear, which is, of 
course, a very definite and necessary 
asset of musical culture, even if regarded 
only as a means to an end. The most 
powerful and universal appeal, however, 
is to the emotions, and here the cultural 
value is almost too self evident for 
demonstration. 





eS wm Oo T 1 8 nN A LO 


To the earnest music lover, the study 
and analysis of the various phases of 





feeling expressed in different types of 
composition is the most ideal emotional 
education possible. Here is learned the 
distinction between true and false senti- 
ment, between the genuinely dramatic 
and the melodramatic, between ascetic 
beauty and voluptuousness. 

The great barrier which so frequently 
separates the judgment of the mere music 
lover from that of the expert is not gen- 
erally so much the lack of technical 
knowledge but of experience in that 
musical phraseology which constantly ex- 
poses the tyro to false emotional im- 
pressions. He is particularly apt, for 
instance, to confuse the grandiose with 
the sublime, to mistake the excitation of 
the senses for spirituality. 

The continuous intelligent hearing of 
good music will have results more im- 
portant than are to be found in the 
merely educational value of systematic 
analysis of feeling, for, generally un- 
known to himself, the emotional faculties 
of the hearer are being continuously de- 
veloped, refined; this must tend eventu- 
ally to expansion of human sympathy in 
everyday life and indirectly assist in 
moulding the whole character and per- 
sonality. 

Music is one ideal medium for the 
expression of every type of emotion. In 
the sister arts the scope of expression is 
generally more circumscribed. The poet 
must speak in the language of everyday 
life, and is, therefore, handicapped in 
that every word has a more or less 
definite and limited association of its 
own, whereas the various tones of the 
scale have no individual significance as 
separate entities. 

Next take the case of the painter and 
suppose that he and the musician are for 
the time being in the same mood and 
wish to express the same state of mind. 
The painter must seek some definite 
material image to serve as fulcrum for 
the weaving of his emotions; the 
musician, free and untrammeled by any 
kind of material objectivity, is at liberty 
to express, without let or hindrance, 
feelings often too subtle either for lan- 
guage or painter’s brush. 
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Of course the poet and painter protest 
against the indefiniteness of musical ex- 
pression; they say much music can be 
translated to suggest whatever happens 
to be in the mind of the hearer. When 
this occurs it is merely through lack of 
sufficient musical experience, and the 
taunt is best answered by the saying of 
Mendelssohn: . “ Music begins where 
language ends.” 

The English student as a rule takes 
up music from sheer love of it and is 
attracted rather by what he feels under- 
lies the music than by its actual sound. 

Now, in this country, my experience, 
though naturally limited, has been alto- 
gether of a different nature. My stu- 
dents here are seldom interested in mu- 
sic as a language. To most of them the 
finest polish and finish in the perform- 
ance of individual passages is often of 
greater moment than the understanding 
of the composer’s thought. It is indeed 
the outward form of the musical expres- 
sion rather than the intrinsic interest of 
the musical ideas that appeals. 


While, however, I consider the Eng- 
lish student’s conception of music on the 
whole the right one, I am bound to say 
that the whole-hearted sincerity and en- 
thusiasm of the students here is such as 
to make the task of teaching almost a 
pleasure—a thing which I could never 
feel in England. This is, I think, ex- 
plained by the fact that the average En- 
glish student is far more philosophic and 
easy going than the American and the 
teacher finds the strenuous craving for 
finish and perfection of detail in per- 
formance, typical of the American stu- 
dent, more stimulating than the com- 
paratively supine acknowledgment of the 
right ideal as exemplified in England. 


This may all seem something of a di- 
gression from the subject but in reality 
it has much bearing on it, for the ques- 
tion of why this difference exists in the 
attitude of the student of the two coun- 
tries has yet to be thrashed out. Partly 
it is a question of temperament, but still 
more I think of tradition and environ- 
ment and here we come back to the 
original subject of discussion: how the 


cultural influence of music is promul- 
gated. 





M US 2 ¢ EN THE HOME 





In England and Europe generaliy 
there has been for generations music in 
the homes, and even if often of a crude 
nature it is of considerable educational 
value, for this custom transmitted from 
parents to children not only sows the 
seeds of future musical development but 
indirectly stimulates the emotional and 
imaginative faculties of those members 
of a family subject to its influence in 
other departments of life as well. 

Now it is this home influence that 
more than anything else is lacking in 
American musical education. The stu- 
dents as a rule have no home associations 
of a musical nature and must perforce 
find the way mostly for themselves 
without assistance either from environ- 
ment or heredity. What they frequently 
attain with such a handicap is beyond all 
praise, for in pure virtuoso achievement 
they often surpass their cousins on the 
other side. Where they fail is generally 
on side issues. In the study of the or- 
gan, for instance, they fall short of the 
English standard in general adaptability, 
in accompanying, and, above all, in im- 
provisation. 

This is only natural, for improvisation 
is essentially subconscious and, more 
than any other gift, the result of environ- 
ment and heredity. 

Another point of divergence between 
the two countries is in the status of the 
cultivated amateur. In England, and in 
Europe generally, he represents a very 
important factor in musical culture. He 
is, so to speak, the middleman between 
the professional musician and the man in 
the street. More than this, he is a great 
influence in the connection of music with 
the life of the mind in other directions 
and so is a decided asset in exploiting the 
mission of music as one of all round 
culture. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the cultural influence of the intellectual 
side of music I venture on the statement 
that those specimens of the great masters 
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which possess the most universal appeal 
are generally those in which the three 
elements, sense, emotion, intellect, are 
most evenly balanced. By works of uni- 
versal appeal I mean those that are en- 
tirely satisfying at once to the amateur 
and to the epicure; for instance, “ The 
Messiah,” Beethoven’s C Minor Sym- 
phony, and Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer.” In others, conceived on a still 
loftier plane—such as Bach’s B Minor 
Mass and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
—the intellectual decidedly predominates 
over sense and pure emotionalism. 





TeE INTEL LST OA DL 





WE now come to a most difficult 
problem: The true definition of “ intel- 
lectual”’ as applied to music. To some 
the term would suggest merely scholar- 
ship and mastery of the technique of 
composition with a certain asceticism and 
severity of style, but if this were all, 
then the compositions of the early 
Netherland school would be accepted as 
the culmination of intellectual develop- 
ment. It is not, however, with the com- 
posers of this school, but with Bach, 
Brahms, and the later Beethoven that 
most of us associate the word “ intel- 
lectual ” ; with these composers, however, 
scholarship is only a means to an end, 
not the end itself, as in the early Nether- 
land school; this distinction at once sug- 
gests a more enlightened interpretation 
of the word “ intellect.” 

I should define the world “intellectual” 
in music as that which has for its ideal, 
beauty of thought rather than beauty of 
sound, and I think that the deep learning 
and severity of style usually found in 
connection with such music is merely the 
natural and unconscious result of the 
composer’s purpose to subordinate sense 
to spirit or, as we said before, sound to 
thought. 

The most extreme specimens of this 
type of music are the later works of 
Beethoven, especially the posthumous 
string Quartets. Here, for the most part, 
beauty of sound is little considered and 
the appeal is almost entirely to the intel- 
lect and the higher emotions. 


Unfortunately, even among the best 
trained “ musicians,” there are nowadays 
few to whom his music is intelligible, 
owing, I think, greatly to the objective 
and practical spirit of an age which tends 
altogether to discount reflexion and ab- 
stract musical thought. 

Through practically total deafness in 
his later years, Beethoven was in a great 
measure detached from the world; some- 
thing of this same detachment is required 
of those seeking the true understanding 
of his later music. The few, however, 
who have crossed the threshold and en- 
tered the inner sanctuary agree that in 
spiritual and ethical value this music 
transcends all else and in such we have 
before us the highest mission of musical 
culture—the culture of the purely 
spiritual. 

If such music were universally intel- 
ligible, its purifying and ennobling in- 
fluence would undoubtedly raise the 
level of thought and feeling all the world 
over. 





2 @  S& 8 PART BA DG 





THE question may reasonably be asked 
as to why, in discussing the intellectual 
side of music, I have laid so much stress 
on the spiritual, but judge for yourselves 
as to whether the two do not usually go 
hand in hand. Brahms, perhaps, is in- 
tellectual rather than spiritual, but to 
Bach and Beethoven add Palestrina and 
César Franck and I think you will admit 
that we have here the greatest represen- 
tatives of at once the intellectual and the 
spiritual. I will not attempt to define the 
word “ spiritual” in its universal mean- 
ing, but in music. I believe that the spir- 
itual is attained through the harmonious 
conjunction of the mind and the higher 
emotional faculties. 

This brings me to the conclusion of 
the first section of my reading in which 
I have endeavored to show what, to my 
mind, constitutes the cultural in music, 
and to do this as lucidly as possible I 
have classified music’s various appeals 
under the three headings of sense, emo- 
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tion and intellect, though of course, as 
I have said before, no definite line of 
demarcation exists between the three. 
The senses are closely allied with the 
lower states of feeling, and the intellect 
with the higher emotional spheres. 





CHANNELS OF INFLUENCE 





I now proceed to discuss the ques- 
tion of ways and means by which the 
cultural influence of music generally 
makes itself felt ; apropos of this, I think 
it will be highly interesting to compare 
for a moment the musical ideals of Eng- 
land and America as far as the student 
life is concerned. There is, without 
doubt, a radical difference not only in 
musical ideals but in the whole attitude 
of mind towards music, between the two 
countries. 

It is very unfortunate that the intel- 
ligent amateur element is so rare and so 
little recognized in this country, and that 
music here is so highly specialized, for 
this separates music from humanity in 


general and so enormously hampers its 
true cultural value. 


I have written in vain if I have not 
made it clear that the cultural influence 
of music is entirely dependent on its 
connection with humanity in the broad- 
est sense of the word, and that the high- 
est work of the musician is to try to 
break down the barriers that have always 
existed between the expert and the ig- 
norant, and to do all in his power to 
make the world recognize music not as 
an accomplishment but as the great up- 
lifting and ethical force philosophers 
have always claimed it to be. 

There is one feature in the trend of 
modern musical development which gives 
genuine ground for pessimism: the al- 
most total elimination of the ethical ele- 
ment in compositions of to-day. When 
we consider what stress was laid by the 
ancient Greeks, with their very attenu- 
ated musical apparatus, on the ethical 
value of music, and how in the works 
of the great classics, especially Beetho- 


ven and Bach, this factor is constantly 
present, it is indeed mortifying to real- 
ize that with the immense potentialities 
of modern music this—the ethical ele- 
ment—is usually conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. For this, I think, we have chiefly 
to thank Wagner, the first supremely 
great composer in whose works the 
ethical note is never sounded, and whose 
influence has been so vast as to change 
the whole current of modern musical . 
ideals. 

I hope I shall not lay myself open to 
the accusation of egotism if I conclude 
my address with a personal reminiscence, 
for it is a direct illustration of the in- 
fluence of music either for good or bad 
in the home. My father was a musical 
amateur of the old school with a beauti- 
ful voice. He was in the habit of sing- 
ing the old English ballads and cheap 
songs at that time popular, and it was 
observed that on such occasions I, then 
a small boy, usually withdrew from the 
room. For this reason I was considered 
hopelessly unmusical. 


It happened, however, that an aunt 
who was visiting us, played one day 
Bach’s Gavotte in G Minor, and this so 
fascinated me that I insisted there and 
then on studying music in order to play 
that particular piece. 


On looking back now, I cannot help 
regarding the whole episode as a demon- 
stration of genuine musical instinct 
which, when the right spring was 
touched, immediately responded. This 
then was the beginning of my musical 
career. My father was at this time 
Precentor of Peterborough Cathedral 
and we lived in the Precincts within a 
stone’s throw of the building where twice 
a day the most highly finished musical 
services were held. Strangely enough, 
previous to the Bach Gavotte incident, I 
had taken no interest whatever in the 
Cathedral music, but thenceforward it 
became my entire source of musical in- 
spiration and eventually caused me to 
decide on music as a profession. 


December 27, 1917. 
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WILL C. MACFARLANE 





TRUE 





ILLIAM CHARLES MAC- 
FARLANE, better known as 
Will C. Macfarlane, was 
born in London, England, 
October 2, 1870, the son of 
Duncan and Eliza Macfarlane. Though 
born in England, Mr. Macfarlane is to 
all intents and purposes, and particu- 
larly in sentiment, an American, for his 
father had become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States as early as 1858, 
and most of his own life has been spent 
in this country. He was four years of 
age when his parents returned to Amer- 
ica, bringing him with them; his educa- 
tion, both academical and musical, has 
been received wholly in this country. He 
attended the public schools of New York 
City, and his musical instruction was ob- 
tained first from his father and later 
from Samuel P. Warren. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s connection with 
church music began at an early age. He 
was a chorister at Christ Church, New 
York, from 1880 to 1885. In the mean- 
time he had begun the study of organ, 
and at the age of sixteen he made his 
first public appearance as concert organ- 
ist at Chickering hall. Since then he has 
given organ recitals in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, includ- 
ing a trip to the Pacific coast and recitals 
on the San Francisco and San Diego or- 
gans at the time of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. He has held prominent po- 
sitions as organist and choirmaster; 
notably at the Church of the Messiah, 
All Souls’ Church, the Temple Emanu- 
El, and St. Thomas’s Church, New York 
City. In the fall of 1912 he was invited 
to become Municipal Organist of Port- 
land, Maine; he resigned his New York 
positions to accept the call. By reason 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis’s gift of the 
Kotzschmar memorial organ, Portland, 
though a small city in population, became 
one of the earliest cities in the country 
to enter the field of purely municipal mu- 
sic; and we have it on Mr. Macfarlane’s 
authority that it was the first to engage 
officially a municipal organist. 


Mr. Macfarlane has __ successfully 





passed the fellowship examinations of 
the American College of Musicians, and 


he was one of the youngest of the organ- 
ists chosen to be Founders of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists in 1896. In 1897 
he received the Clemson gold medal, 
awarded for the most satisfactory an- 
them setting; and three times, in 1911, 
1914 and 1917, he has won the W. W. 
Kimball prize of One Hundred Dollars 
offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
for the best a cappella chorus for mixed 
voices. In 1915 Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree Master of Arts. 


One of the most successful of Mr. 
Macfarlane’s longer compositions is a 
Lenten cantata, “The Message from the 
Cross,” which has been produced in New 
York and elsewhere, and which is given 
in Portland annually on Palm Sunday 
under the direction of the composer. 
Two operettas, “Little Almond Eyes” 
and “ Swords and Scissors,” written to 
meet the needs of high schools and ama- 
teur societies, have met with wide recog- 
nition ; and his setting of Katherine Lee 
Bates’s “America the Beautiful” ranks 
with the most successful attempts to cre- 
ate a new national hymn. He has com- 
posed many songs, anthems, part songs 
and organ pieces. His virile setting of 
Benedicite Omnia Opera should be in 
the repertory of every choir, quartette 
choirs included; and his two settings of 
the Te Deum are unique and successful 
efforts to confine this contrary-minded 
old hymn of the ages within the limita- 
tions of approximately strict form. 


Of his organ compositions, the organ- 
ist of moderate attainments will find in 
his Meditation and Reverie quiet, 
churchly numbers suitable for service 
use; and the recitalist will find in his 
lovely Spring Song a piece that is likely 
to live to a ripe old age. A Scotch Fan- 
tasia betrays the fact that the folk songs 
of bonnie Scotland are dear to the heart 
of him who still bears a good old Scotch 
name. Other compositions found on 
concert programs are Evening Bells and 
Cradle Song, in which the chimes are 
used most effectively, a Scherzo, a Lulla- 
bye, and a march setting of his vocal 
composition, “America the Beautiful.” 


LATHAM TRUE. 
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ORTLAND, Maine, City Lovely 
for thy situation on the shores 
of island-dotted Casco Bay, to 
thee our thoughts turn long- 
ingly in the wilting days and 

suffocating nights of July and August. 
While we wave palm-leaf fans and 
wearily discard wilted collars, in our 
dreams we sit in the shade on Western 
Promenade and look across to cool 
Mount Washington, eighty miles distant ; 
we board an excursion steamer at the 
pier and steam away down the harbor, 
past Bug Light and the antiquated forts 
of Civil War days, past Peaks Island— 
Portland’s “ Coney,”—past the Diamonds 
and Chebeagues and on past Elijah 
Kellogg’s Harpswell until we arrive at 
New Meadows, famous for delicious 
shore dinners. There we sit, cool, and 
oh, so comfortable in the invigorating 
breeze that is always blowing; when we 
return to Portland in the late evening it 
is to enjoy a night of slumber so refresh- 
ing that it is. like a draught from the 
fabled fountain of eternal youth. This 
is the Portland, Maine, that we know; 
but Portland, Maine, a musical center,— 
ah, that is another story. 





HERMANN 
KOTZSCHMAR 





PoRTLAND is 
frankly not 
musical. Who- 
ever heard of a 
summer resort 
that was! It 
lives and moves 
and has its being 
in the smiles of 
summer tour- 
ists; and when 
mid-October has 
bidden farewell 
to the latest 
lingerer the city 
settles down, 
like a hibernat- 
ing animal, to a 
commonplace 
existence of 

petty trade and multitudinous movie 
theatres until awakened again in May 
by some wandering southwind that brings 
a scent of approaching summer. But 
once-upon-a-time Portland harbored a 
truly musical man. His name _ was 
Kotzschmar, Hermann Kotzschmar ; and 
he came from Germany, before the days 
when the very name Germany was 
anathema to hotheaded American pa- 
triots. This was away back in the late 
40’s or early 50’s. He loved New 
England’s rock-ribbed coast and Port- 
land’s sunny, sea-girt situation. A 
dreamer of dreams, he rejoiced in her 
isolation, apart from the rush and bustle 
of the “ westward-ho” migration of his 
day. He was a big-hearted man, and 
Portland adopted him and grew to love 
him. His father had been Stadtmusiker 
at Finsterwalde in Prussia, and Hermann 
Kotzschmar became Portland’s munici- 
pal musician in all except name. It was 
because of Hermann Kotzschmar, “‘ who 
was for more than fifty years pre-emi- 
nent in this city as organist, composer and 
teacher, a man who was loved by all 
classes for his kindly spirit, his high 
ideals and his devotion to music,” that 
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in 1912 Portland suddenly leaped into 
prominence as an aspirant for musical 
recognition. 





A Girt OF MR. CURTLS 


One of Mr. Kotzschmar’s earliest 
and most valued friends was a man 
named Curtis; and one day, when a son 
was born to him, Mr. Curtis honored 
his friend and perpetuated the memory 
of their friendship by naming the boy 
Hermann Kotzschmar. Today Cyrus 
Herman Kotzschmar Curtis is a promi- 
nent citizen of Philadelphia, a_ well- 
known philanthropist, business man and 
patron of the arts. Thus began the 
story of Portland’s municipal organ. The 
end is not yet. 

When, in 1912, a new city hall was in 
process of construction to replace the 
old building destroyed by fire, Mr. Curtis 
offered to give a modern organ for the 
new auditorium. The offer was prompt- 
ly accepted. When completed and in- 
stalled it was presented to the city by 
Mr. Curtis as the Kotzschmar Memo- 
rial organ. Mr. Curtis’s speech on this 
occasion will remain for all time a model. 
It consisted of exactly three sentences. 
One has already been quoted in part. 
The others I shall now quote, not only 
because they contain a splendid tribute. to 
Portland’s “grand old man” of music, 
but because they express what should be 
the aim of every artist. This is what he 
said: “He cared little or nothing for 
material things or for fame. He never 
sought them; but here is his monument, 
a monument to one who did something 
to make us better men and women and 
to help us to appreciate that indefinable 
— that is the expression of the 
soul.” 

Again since 1912 Portland has har- 
bored another truly musical man. He 
bears the official title of municipal or- 
gainist and he plays the big Kotzschmar 
Memorial organ; no one in Portland is 
more popular than he, Will C. Macfar- 
lane. 








a Us tect Pr AL ma 0 8 I € 


MUNICIPAL music is an experiment, in 
Portland as elsewhere. Many cities in 
the country are trying it out, some in one 





way, some in another. An incomplete 
list gives us the name of Boston, Spring- 
field, New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Portland, (Oregon), San Diego, San 
Francisco. The average annual appro- 
priation for municipal music in these 
cities ranges from five to twenty-five or 
thirty thousand dollars ; and their activi- 
ties include, organ recitals, orchestral 
concerts, band concerts, singing societies, 
individual and class instruction in piano 
and violin. It will take time for each 
city to work out its own experiment; 
still longer for the results to be tabula- 
ted and for other cities to profit by the 
benefits obtained. In the meantime there 
can be no really intelligent criticism of 
municipal music, for the critic has only 
scattered data on which to base his judg- 
ment. If he happens to live where the 
experiment is successful and if his favor- 
ite branch of musical activity is getting 
a favorable hearing, he is enthusiastic in 
his praise. If the experiments that come 
under his observation are failures—and 
there are failures—he is equally emphatic 
in his condemnation. 

Broadly speaking, municipal music 
aims either to educate or to amuse. Oc- 
casionally it combines the two. The 
people need entertainment, and Social- 
ists tell us that it is the duty of the state 
to provide it. But it is hard to convince 
the trained educator that there is much 
value in mere entertainment; and on the 
other hand the entertainer looks on the 
dry theorizings of the educator with the 
fine scorn of the “ artist” who holds his 
audience in the hollow of his hand. 
Municipal music in Portland has chosen 
to be largely entertaining. It is wholly 
controlled by a music commission of 
three members appointed by the mayor, 
one each year, serving three years. The 
commissioners are business men; and so 
far as is known no member makes any 
claim to being musical. As might be 
expected, Portland’s municipal music is 
run as a purely business proposition. As 
such it has been made to pay. No at- 
tempt has been made actually to make 
money, but it costs the city practically 
nothing. The annual income from the 
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winter subscription concerts and the sum- 
mer recitals averages about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, all of which is spent by the 
commission in salaries, fees to assisting 
artists, office work, printing, etc. The 
commission has entered the concert field 
and has brought to Portland a goodly 
number of concert artists and some musi- 
cal organizations. Many popular play- 
ers and singers whose names would 
otherwise have remained unfamiliar to 
Portlanders have become to them living 
personalities ; and in so far as the hear- 
ing of these different performers in mis- 
cellaneous concert programs is an edu- 
cation in music, the commission may be 
said to have attempted to educate as well 
as entertain the public. Mr. Macfarlane, 
on his own initiative, has given occasional 
lecture-recitals to the public school stud- 
ents, which have been greatly apprecia- 
ted; and his programs have contained 
many standard numbers. But apart 
from these more or less incidental bene- 
fits, there has been no alliance between 
the educational forces of the city and the 
municipal organ. This is no imputation 
of blame to anyone. It is simply a state- 
ment of fact, and because of this fact 
Portland’s experiment in municipal 
music is being worked out on the enter- 
tainment rather than the educational 
basis. 





THE RECITAL SERIES 





Eacu winter a series of subscription con- 
certs is given—formerly twenty in num- 
ber, now fifteen—for which the charge 
is five dollars. The municipal organist, 
unassisted, furnishes one, sometimes two, 
recitals of the series. One of these has 
generally been an evening, of transcrip- 
tions, which are popular with the Port- 
land public; but this year, in righteous 
revolt against all things German, the 
commission has cut out Wagner. At one 
or more of the remaining concerts the 
organist has generally been assisted by 
a men’s singing club, which is run as an 
adjunct to municipal music. The club 
sings glees and light part-songs. Mr. 
Macfarlane conducts and the club sings 
delightfully. For the other concerts of 


the series prominent soloists are secured, 
and organist and soloist divide the time 
and the honors about equally between 
them. The Boston and the Philadelphia 
orchestras have given concerts in the sub- 
scription series. 

Free organ recitals, about twenty-five 
in number, are held Sunday afternoons 
from November to May. As a conces- 
sion to New England Puritanism, which 
looks askance at any function held on 
Sunday that is not called a Service, these 
Sunday concerts have generally been 
known as Services, and the evil devices 
of Satan have been frustrated (let us 
hope) by calling in a local minister, who 
gives a ten-minute address and conducts 
a brief service of hymn-singing. These 
Sunday services have been deservedly 
popular. A recent writer on Municipal 


Music speaks of them thus: “The Sun- 
day afternon Services are most valuable, 
for there all classes get together and rub 
elbows, throw themselves into the spirit 
of the occasion and get lifted out of 
themselves into something better.” 

This season Mr. Macfarlane has given 


six historical lecture-recitals on Sunday 
afternoons. They were received with 
such marked interest that it is hoped they 
will be made a permanent feature of the 
Sunday afternoon schedule. Twice each 
season a community chorus, assembled 
and trained by Mr. Macfarlane, sings at 
these services. The Christmas portions 
of the “ Messiah” are given in Decem- 
ber, and Mr. Macfarlane’s cantata, “ The 
Message from the Cross,” on Palm Sun- 
day. 

All things considered, these services 
are perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion that the municipal organ is making 
to the musical culture of the city; first, 
because they are free to all, and second, 
because the program consists wholly of 
organ music and can therefore be more 
consistently unified than is possible in a 
miscellaneous recital with its alternation 
of performers. 

A third series of recitals, wholly organ, 
is given in summer. They number forty, 
and are given, five each week, froin mid- 
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July to Labor Day. A list of available 
numbers ‘is printed, from which Mr. 
Macfarlane selects his programs, giving 
preference to request numbers asked for 
in advance by patrons of the recitals. 
In a certain quite legitimate sense these 
recitals are a part of the city’s advertise- 
ment of the charms of Portland. Many 
people from all parts of the world make 
Portland their summer headquarters, and 
the attendance at the recitals is gratify- 
ingly large. A small admission fee is 
charged. 





ae. 4 a 2 A bh & © 12.3 


THE only safe and sane way to find out 
what is being done at a series of recitals 
is to analyze their programs. If one 
trusts to impressions or recollections the 
personal element is sure to enter in, and 
the writer finds himself unconsciously 
coloring his statements to suit his mood 
or his wish. Therefore I have sent for 
the programs of the present season, and 
have before me the first ten—all that 
have been given thus far. The numbers 
performed—counting songs and suite 
movements as separate numbers—totaled 
169. Of these 67 were organ numbers 
and 102 were contributed by assisting 
soloists or by the men’s singing club. 
Of vocal numbers there were 68; and of 
instrumental, other than organ solos, 34. 
One of the latter was an organ-piano 
duett. Gordon Nevin, Widor, Stough- 
ton, Wagner and Grieg, in the order 
named, are the only composers credited 
with more than a single number, and 
Nevin’s “ Sketches of the City ” was the 
only organ number to be repeated. Going 
back to the summer series of 1917, I find 
that Mr. Macfarlane’s list of available 
pieces numbered an even hundred. Of 
these 42 were transcriptions. It would 
be interesting to compare the list of num- 
bers most popular at these recitals, whose 
audiences are gathered from the ends of 





the earth, with a list of those which Mr. 
Macfarlane presents to the strictly local 
audience that attends the winter series. 

Mr. Macfarlane is optimistic over the 
future of municipal music; not necessar- 
ily, as he says, from the results already 
obtained, but rather from the encourage- 
ment that has come through his expe- 
rience. He realizes that a genuine ap- 
preciation of the organ must come 
through education and that this takes 
time. In fact, it will not be accomplished 
in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. The tastes of the adult are al- 
ready formed. He knows “what he 
likes,” and he has no hesitation in letting 
others know when he does not get what 
he likes. Moreover, he “ wants what he 
wants when he wants it.” But little by 
little the children, the men and women 
of the next generation, can be trained in 
musical appreciation. And while the 
children are getting their training, the 
organists, too, as Mr. Macfarlane says, 
are being trained to a clearer vision of 
the needs of community music. Most of 
us, as he says, “ have been brought up, 
musically, within church walls. A new 
set of men in the next generation will 
not have to break away from these old 
ecclesiastical habits, but will tackle the 
situation as it exists at the outset of their 
careers.” 
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=| TUDENTS should now be 

ready to receive instruction in 

the composition of complete 

melodic sentences. But inas- 

" much as they have so far been 

restricted to the scale-line in their mel- 

ody-making, it will be well to extend 

their resources somewhat, by showing 

them that the constituent tones of chords 

may be used in their work. 

First of all a definition: A chord of 

the simplest sort is comprised of a tone 
bearing above it a third and a fifth. 


Every degree of the major scale that 
we are dealing with now may have such 
a chord, sometimes called a triad, and 
the tones of all such combinations may 
be used melodically—that is, in succes- 
sion. For instance: 

A25 a oe 2 
See | 

















A melody made exclusively out of the 
tones of the major chord upon G. 

All the chords referred to above do 
not possess the same quality. Here is 
the whole series : 


2 
4 A26 a 
ee 
ve : ’ 5 6 
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1, 4 and 5 are called major chords be- 
cause each of them is composed of a bass 
tone bearing above it a major third and 
a major fifth. 

2, 3 and 6 are called minor chords be- 
cause each one of them is composed of 
a bass tone bearing above it a minor 
third and a major fifth. (The lowest 
tone is the bass, even though it be high 
in pitch.) 

7 is a diminished triad, comprised of 
a tone bearing above it a minor third and 
a minor fifth. It is theoretically a part 
of a very important chord—the chord 
of the seventh on the dominant (the 
fifth of the scale) ; a chord made up of a 


bass tone bearing above it a major third, 
a major fifth and a minor seventh: 


The tones may be distributed at pleas- 
ure. 

It is clear that if the constituent tones 
of chords are used in succession in mel- 
ody-making the movement will be largely 
disjunct—that is, the tune will not pro- 
ceed as before, by single degrees mainly. 
It will be necessary, however, to recog- 
nize still the tones of rest and the tones 
of unrest, and to “resolve” the latter 
ultimately if not immediately. For ex- 
ample: 

4 ARB mn 
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Here it will be seen that all the tones 
of unrest (marked with a cross) are fol- 
lowed at last with the due tone of rest. 
The ninth tone, for instance, is resolved 
by the final tone—the key-note. 

Students are earnestly urged to make 
their exercises conform to this practice, 
so that their practice may found good 
habits. 


L a s s 0 n 3 


MAKE many eight-measure melodies 
in all the major keys, and in every kind 
of “time.” Use the scale-line, and the 
chord-line, taking care as to resolutions. 
Let the first half of every exercise end 
in the key above, and the second half in 
the original key. 

Models: 


_p A29 
































In the fifth measure the tones forming 
the chord on the super-tonic (G, B flat, 
D) are used in succession, but in reverse 
order. 
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A great writer and scholar was once 
asked if he had any particular method 
which helped him to concentrate his 
thought on any subject he had decided to 
consider. His answer was “ Yes. I try 
to think of something else.” Whether 
this mental attitude is an evidence of 
“ original sin” or merely one of those in- 
tellectual warps of which every thinker 
seems to possess at least one, doesn’t for 
the moment really matter. I quote the 
answer because it expresses the condition 
of my mentality at the time of writing. 
I feel perversely constrained to leave the 
straight line of my monthly-plan and to 
dwell for a little time in a side path, 
though I still hope to keep in mind the 
main burden of my purpose—that of 
answering the question “ What is good 
music ?’—even if I have to try and think 
of something else to secure the neces- 
sary concentration for the task. 

This important question in relation to 
anthems has already been partially con- 
sidered, but I now purpose to discuss the 
subject of musical idiom, for assuming 
a composer has a thorough mastery of 
resource and technique, combined with a 
natural and trained musical instinct, and 
his style is mature, his music may be pos- 
sibly, said to be good, yet there may be an 
element, or combination of elements, ab- 
sent which might compel us to put the 
music in that class which I usually de- 
scribe (in a borrowed phrase) as 
“ everybody’s music.” So that by 
“ idiom ” I refer not so much to the gen- 
eral style of the music as to the quality 
of its harmonic progressions, the sing- 
ableness of its melodic curves, the char- 
acter of its thematic development, and 
the nature of its rhythm, i. e., music in 
its essence. Music in its relation “ to the 
conditions of presentment ” come more 
directly under the heading of “ style,” a 
subject which I shall possibly refer to 
next month. 

The only explanation I can give as to 
why so many organists and choir- 
masters select anthems and services of 
that common and sometimes vulgar type 
which I once heard aptly described as 
“everybody’s music” is, that in their 


private study, while they may have at- 
tained a fair knowledge of theory in the 
form of Students Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint, they have not thoroughly ac- 
quainted themselves with those modern 
writers who have achieved a personal 
idiom—like Parry, Horatio Parker, Vil- 
liers Stanford and Walford Davies. If 
one were asked to state wherein the 
distinctiveness and beauty of their 
sacred music lies, one might be unable 
to give a_ satisfactory answer, but 
(I am, of course, referring to sacred 
or church music exclusively) ; it would 
appear to be a blend of the old English 
style combined with a touch of modern- 
ity. If, for example, we analyze the fol- 
lowing extract from Parker’s “ Now 
sinks the sun” (published by the A. W. 
Gray Co.), we find the accented discords 


o 


at a, and the appoggiature chord at a, 
provides a modern touch which is fur- 
ther enhanced by the chromatic section 
b-c: from c-d the style is contrasted and. 
the progressions, through its modal sug- 
gestion, are decidedly archaic, while the 
melismatic treatment of the word “ radi- 
ance ’—(really a part-song device) adds 
to it another legitimate and artistic mod- 
ern touch, yet, of course, not entirely so. 

Bold diatonic discords (*) are an in- 
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gredient of modernity, as exemplified in 
Parker’s “ Credo” (published by the H. 
W. Gray Co.). 

In their church compositions the com- 
posers I have named are not those, who 
in order to be original, have been com- 
pelled through deficiency of technique, 
to resort to extreme chromaticism, which 
in church music is unpardonable, not only 
because it is largely secular in associa- 
tion, but is instrumental in origin, and re- 
sults in a confusion of styles. The 
scholar will not, however (even in 
anthems), deprive himself of so valuable 
a resource but he will wisely put it in the 
accompaniment, as in this excerpt from 
Parker’s excellent “ Credo.” 
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Mr. Frederick Corder has some perti- 
nent remarks on Sacred Music in his 
“Modern Musical Composition” (Cur- 
wen) : 

“It is very important that the writer 
of sacred music should have a clear idea 
of what differentiates it (sacred music) 
from secular music. A really religious- 
minded composer would not only desire 


to put more earnestness into his sacred, 
rather than into his secular work, but 
would also seek to employ a phraseology 
in the former distinct from that of the 
latter. But ‘wishing’ is of little avail 
without knowledge of means, and he 
must first of all decide in what this dis- 
tinction consists. The most suitable 
idiom and the easiest to employ without 
affectation is an archaic style with a 
slight infusion of present-day sentiment. 
The archaic style seems in keeping with 
that antiquity of spoken language, which 
(rightly or wrongly) we feel appropriate 
to religious matters. It is, however, 
very apt to invoke dullness and a per- 
functory character, especially if we ven- 
ture to employ anything like hymn-tunes 
or the cadences thereof. The infusion 
of modern feeling (i. e., a few modern 
harmonies and cadences) is necessary to 
give warmth and sincerity to the work. 
Very much sacred music by old writers 
seems so trite and mechanical that it is 
hard to believe that composers can have 
felt the importance of their task; so dull 
that one wonders why it survives and is 
played. 

“ After all, this is a case where the 
technical teacher has little to say but to 
bid the pupil be deeply sincere or let the 
matter alone. The shop anthem and the 
shop cantata are the crimes—the un- 
pardonable crimes—of musical art.” 

The difficulty of what Mr. Corder calls 
the “ shop anthem ” and “ shop cantata ” 
will be solved when organists and choir- 
masters are thoroughly educated in: the 
historic aspect of English Church music ; 
but the history of English Church music 
did not cease in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, and therefore that educa- 
tion must be made to include the music 
of to-day. We are unworthy of the 
name of Organists unless we are pro- 
foundly interested in, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, the modern intelligently 
conservative developments of church 
music as exhibited in the works of the 
writers I have mentioned. 

It would not only be a patriotic act 
(and I suggest it as such), but one that 
would result in an increasing personal 
musical development, if every American 

(Concluded on page 263) 
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JOHN HYATT BREWER 
A Springtime Sketch 
N a review of a recent novel it is 

said, “The author * * * put 

I this subject into her imagination 

and kept it there until she saw 

it as beauty.” This is the im- 
pression that I get of Dr. Brewer and 
his Springtime Sketch (published by G. 
Schirmer, New York, 1904); that he 
held the thought of spring in his imag- 
ination until his inner consciousness had 
become impregnated with its glory, as 
iron upon the blazing forge becomes so 
impregnated with fire that it loses its 
identity in the flame. Thus was the com- 
poser impregnated with the dancing and 
the blooming and the singing and the 
manifold exuberance of spring. Then 
he composed. The Springtime Sketch 
reminds me of some lines by Charles 
Jackson, a New England poet who loved 
the out-of-doors: 

“ Sound of spring, 

Bound of spring, 

Rush of spring, 

Flush of spring, 

With smile the while o’er each living 
thing. 

With soft advance 

And kindly glance, 

The southwind sings while 
violets dance.” 

Mr. Brewer has caught spring’s 
“glint of gold in the weather bright,” 
and with him we revel in 

“ Wingtime, 

Singtime, 
And all the glory of springtime.” 

The piece opens with a four-measure 
prelude, a balancing on consecutive 
E-flats, for all the world like the inimit- 
able bobbing of a robin’s head prelimin- 


ary to his dash across the lawn. Then 


the first theme of Section A sweeps im- 

petuously down, a phrase of eight meas- 

ures, repeated and ending with a cadence 

in C minor. These sixteen measures are 

followed by a second, well-contrasted 

phrase of equal length—two fours and 
Sw. 
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an eight—ending in the key of E-flat, in 
which key the first twenty-four meas- 
ures of Section A, plus eight measures 
of transition, lead us back to the original 
key, A-flat. It will be seen that the first 
section is, in a general way, in itself 
complete three-part song-form in minia- 
ture: The recapitulation in A-flat is not, 
however, an exact repetition of the first 
sentence. After the first eight measures, 
in which the tonality is firmly estabiished 
and the demands of form for a repetition 
of thematic material are satisfied, it is 
more of a working out than a recapitu- 
lation. There is considerable imitative 
development and an effective ending 
over a tonic pedal. 

The transition to Section B is made 
enharmonically from A-flat to E major 
at the change of key, bottom of page 4. 
It introduces an abrupt change of senti- 
ment. If Section A stands for the sound 
and bound, the rush and flush of spring, 
Section B pictures her smile and the 
“soit advance and kindly glance” of 
the southwind. The first theme, seven 
measures in length, is a contraction of 
the normal eight-measure phrase, as if 


spring, in her impetuosity, couldn’t quite 
wait for the final beats. The rhythmical 
balance is restored by the succeeding 
phrase, which is nine measures in length. 
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This second phrase contains a charming 
bit of cross rhythm. Harmonically the 
phrases consist of two measures, twice, 
then three measures, followed by another 
of two measures; but melodically the 
composer has written one three measure 
phrase, followed by three phrases of 
two measures each. The combination 
of the two rhythms forms one of the 
charming episodes of the piece. These 
sixteen measures are then repeated, in 
substance, though contracted by the 
familiar process of over-lapping. One 
of the loveliest parts of the piece is in 
Section B. It is on page 5, beginning 
with the last three measures of the sec- 
ond brace. In temperament these few 
phrases are what may well be termed 
genial. The transition to the original 
key at Tempo Imo, un page 6, is made 
by excerpts from the first phrase ot 
Section B. They are like dreamy echoes. 
Section C, the last two pages, is suffi- 
ciently a repetition of Section A to sat- 
isfy one’s feeling for balance; but the 
composer varies the monotony of an 
exact repetition and thereby greatly en- 
hances the interest of the movement. 
He introduces some interesting varia- 
tions in the melodic outline of the second 
theme. The suggestion of possible alto 
notes is a happy thought. Then, too, Dr. 
Brewer condenses. Oh, that other com- 
posers would imitate his example! A 
recapitulation that is nothing but a note 
for note copy of the original section be- 
trays poverty of resource on the part of 
the composer—or perhaps his laziness. 
The listener needs to feel the return to 
the original key and to the original 
theme. But with all the resources of 
harmony and counterpoint at his dis- 
posal a composer should be able to bring 
out new beauties and awaken fresh in- 
terest in his subject to the very end. Dr. 
Brewer succeeds in doing just these 
things. He eliminates the repetition of 
the E-flat theme, and for nearly a page, 
towards the end, he treats his thematic 
material in true coda style. The climax 
is reached after two measures of ef- 
fective cross-rhythm, about twenty 
measures before the end. In many com- 
positions one feels an almost irresistible 


inclination to make cuts in the recapitu- 
lation, because of the poverty of ideas; 
and often the player is justified in so 
doing. But there is no temptation to 
cut a single phrase of Mr. Brewer’s re- 
capitulation. 

The composer’s registration is ex- 
ceedingly spicy. It has been carefully 
thought out and it should be followed or 
imitated as exactly as possible. No one 
would ever think of playing a slow, sus- 
tained movement with such a combina- 
tion; therefore, in a measure, the regis- 
tration determines the speed, as well. 
The composer has evidently rightly 
guessed that there is some danger of 
playing the piece too fast, for he has 
added a warning “ma non troppo” to the 
tempo indication of Allegretto. Doubt- 
less there is an equal danger of playing 
it too slowly. The three beats of a 
measure should be taken as one. It adds 
to the player’s sense of proper swing if 
two measures are thought of as one, 
making the rhythm in twos. With this 
as a basis, I have often found that the 
proper tempo could be obtained by play- 
ing about as slowly as would give the 
feeling of tempo commodo in double 
time. The left-hand melody, beginning 
at the bottom of the first page, should 
not be overpoweringly loud. If the 
Gamba is voiced loudly and the Double 
Flute is powerful—these being the stops 
indicated in the composer’s registration 
—they are likely to overpower the swell 
accompaniment and produce a lack. of 
balance. On the second page, where the 
first strain repeats in E-flat, the swell 
mixture may be thrown off, or some 
change made in tone color, in order that 
the return to the original key, phrase 
and registration, at the top of the next 
page, may be more effective. The tone 
color in Section B should be warm, a 
happy blending of strings and flutes, but 
not heavy flutes. I like to take the three 
melodic phrases at the top of page 5 on 
alternate manuals, solowise, the left 
hand sustaining the harmonies, some- 
what as the composer has indicated in 
the second brace. Again, I like to “play” 
with the slurred phrases and chords at 
the bottom of page 5, alternating swell 
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and choir and using all the resources 
of rhythmical variety to express the 
geniality of the composition in these 
measures. I do not hesitate even to re- 
verse the phrasing indicated by the com- 
poser in measures 6-10, at the bottom of 
page 5. But these little temperamental 
liberties must be taken only when they 
interfere in no way with the rhythm of 
the whole, and they should not be at- 
tempted until the composition has been 
mastered, not only technically, but tem- 
peramentally as well. The only ad- 
jective that seems to me to describe this 
passage is the one borrowed from our 
sense of taste—luscious. The whole 
passage seems luscious; and in playing 
it the organist must translate his feeling 
by means of tone color and contrast and 
effective phrasing. It is worth working 
on until good effects are obtained. In 
building the climax, page 7, second brace, 
Dr. Brewer has used the hackneyed de- 
vice of diminished sevenths; but wisely 
in this instance, for his instinct told him 
that these despised chords would give 
the desired effect better than it could be 
obtained by less commonplace means. 

The Springtime Sketch is not a piece 
that an ordinary organist can pick up 
fifteen minutes before the service hour 
and perform creditably. Until the player 
has complete technical control of the 
notes he cannot give much attention te 
phrasing and rhythm, and since the ef- 
fectiveness of his performance will de- 
pend largely on the latter he would 
better not undertake it in public until he 
has practised it sufficiently to do it 
easily. To me it is one of the most satis- 
factory of organ spring-songs. Many 
compositions conceived in a_ similarly 
light vein are too frivolous for church 
use. The Springtime Sketch suggests 
all the virility of spring and is in tune 
with the exuberant joy of nature at this 
season; and yet it does not set the feet 
a-dancing nor turn the thoughts to wild 
frivolity. By its means we can bring 
the out-of-doors harmony into our 
church auditorium and enrich the relig- 
ious inspiration of the service by a note 
of sympathetic inspiration from Mother 
Nature. 





WILL C. MACFARLANE 
March: America the Beautiful 





The problem of a suitable prelude or 
postlude for a patriotic occasion is one 
that is difficult of solution. These are 
stirring times in which we live, and we 
need something appropriate for use on 
Sundays like the one preceding July 
fourth; and in the event of a great Allied 
victory we shall need something to ex- 
press the elation of the people, something 
stirring, yet well written. I have found 
few organ compositions that fulfill these 
requirements. One of the most satis- 
factory is Mr. Macfarlane’s arrangement 
of his own hymn, “ America the Beauti- 
ful,” recently published for organ by 
Cressey & Allen, Portland, Me. It lies 
well within the technical abilities of the 
average organist, and I feel that it would 
make an admirable postlude for a patri- 
otic church service. 

The piece opens with a martial fan- 
fare, in which the trumpet-like figure of 
the first theme sounds the call to arms. 


Allegro marziale 


101 


This is repeated, practically without 
variation, the usual march repeats being 
written out in full. The second strain 
is a well contrasted theme in block har- 
mony, made staccato by rests. This con- 


wv 
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tinues three lines, from the middle of 
page 4, and is followed by a return to the 
original figure, which persists until the 
introduction of the hymn, “ America the 
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Beautiful,” at the top of page 6. Mr. 
Macfarlane’s setting of Katherine Lee 
Bates’s hymn ranks with the most satis- 
factory settings of the text that have 
been made. In fact, I have been told 
that his setting is Miss Bates’s favorite; 
and surely the author should know better 
than others whether or not the setting 
catches the inner spirit of the text. Mr. 
Macfarlane has introduced the hymn ef- 
fectively, combining with the melody. of 
“America the Beautiful” the martial 
rhythm with which the composition 
opens. On page 9 there is a return to the 
block harmony and the original theme; 
followed by a repetition of the hymn, 
full organ. A few measures of brilliant 
fanfare bring the piece to a close. 

There is little to be said about the per- 
formance of this march. The indicated 
registration gives the necessary contrast 
of tone color; and the swing of the 
rhythm is so irresistible that the player 
catches it easily and holds it to the end. 
Musically speaking, the hymn, “ Amer- 
ica the Beautiful,” is by far the best part 
of the composition, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it fulfills every con- 
dition of a successful national hymn. It 
has a stirring rhythm, a pleasing melody, 
well within the range of the ordinary 
voice, and strong, rugged harmonies. A 
nation’s choice of its popular hymns 
seems to be largely a matter of chance; 
but the United States might do worse 
than to adopt Mr. Macfarlane’s “ Amer- 
ica the Beautiful ” as one of its musical 
expressions of national consciousness. 
The publishers have printed the hymn in 
its vocal form on the back page of the 
sheet. 





Editorial Reflections 
(Concluded from page 243) 





good measure: we cannot do that by sav- 
ing our money and spending nature’s re- 


sources. Let us rather spend our money, 
reinvest it, make it bring in fruits for us 
that we in turn may the better minister 
in our own limited—or had we better say 
unlimited ?—sphere of influence, and let 
us economize on the sinews of war— 
food, fuel, transportation. 


These, then, are the ways the Ameri- 
can Organ World is treading with firm 
step and steady nerve towards the final 
goal of Winning That War not only on 
the fields of France but in the cities of 
America where an equally ruthless war 
is trying and testing every fibre of 
human-made civilization, sparing none, 
showing mercy to none, calling on all to 
Make Good. Think not that the Church 
and its time-worn institutions and serv- . 
ices shall escape so great a testing. The 
organ world is, not through its own 
choosing, in the very midst of a fiery fur- 
nace ; it is for us to choose our path, not 
let it be made by a whiff of the wind at 
a turn of the weather-cock from the 
church spire. 


Choir Repertoire -Sanders 


(Concluded from page 259) 
organist would make a point of studying 
the anthems and services of one of their 
countrymen of whom they may be par- 
donably proud—Dr. Horatio Parker. If 
they would do so I have little doubt but 
that their choir lists would soon show 
signs of improvement, not only in regard 
to additions, but also in regard to exclu- 
sions—for we cannot steep our souls in 
good music and at the same time cling 
to the worn-out platitudes and common 
conventions of “shop anthems” and 
“shop cantatas,” which perhaps form- 
erly we (consciously or unconsciously) 
adopted as our standard. 

The following will doubtless meet all 
tastes and requirements, for some are 
less modern in style than others and pos- 
sibly from the impersonal detachment of 
to-day the composer would be loth to 
consider some of them as expressions of 
his maturest art—yet that very reason 
will make the study of them a litle more 
graded and easy to those who have not 
been fortunate enough to start their 
careers with a sound musical training: 

“To whom then will ye liken God.” 

“Behold ye despisers” (Easter) 

“ Now sinks the sun” (“ St. Chris- 
topher”). 25c. ' 

“Life’s glittering morn” (Easter). 

“The Lord is my Light.” 15c. 

“ Bow down thine ear.” 15c. (For 
penitential seasons. ) 
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O master the time and rhythm 

of a composition, as well as to 

get the choir to sing together 

as one voice, it will often be 
: found beneficial to have them 
simply read the words in the time and 
rhythm of the music. This will induce 
an exactitude hardly obtainable in any 
other way, and will instill the flow and 
swing of the work into their minds as 
will nothing else. I do not claim that 
this ought always to be done, by any 
means, for, like every good thing, if it 
be used too often, it will become monoto- 
nous and fail of its best results. Variety 
of means as well as of effects should 
constantly be sought. Great care should 
be exercised in the pronunciation of 
words like hours. There must be but 


one syllable and not two, like hou-ers. 
The word flowers, when written flow’rs, 
should be treated in the same way, 
whether sung to one or more notes. 
After having mastered the notes, time, 
rhythm, pronunciation and enunciation 


of a work, and all this with purity of 
tone and exactitude of pitch, the details 
of dynamics (light and shade) and all 
the subtle elements of interpretation 
should be taken up and studied with great 
care. 

Let us begin with the Crescendo and 
Diminuendo. These should in all cases 
be even, gradual, and constant, during 
the time they are supposed to be in 
operation. Much slovenly and ineffec- 
tive work is heard in this respect. A 
very short crescendo and diminuendo 
should often amount to little more than 
an approach to and a departing from an 
accented syllable. Then there is the 
other extreme of building a crescendo 
from ppp to fff during a passage of 
several measures or even lines. Such a 
passage must be worked out with great 
care, so that the effect will be what is 
intended. In such a long crescendo, 
more increase in strength of tone should 
be made near the end than at the begin- 
ning. The slightest increase of tone in 
pp will tell out, while quite some reserve 
must be held back for the last measure 


or two, in order that the climax may be 
a thrilling one. 

When the phrases of a long crescendo 
passage consist of longer or shorter sus- 
tained notes, alternating with quarter 
and eighth notes, more crescendo will 
have to be made on the sustained notes 
than on the short ones, especially if these 
latter rise in pitch. For instance, if a 
crescendo is to be made during the main 
melody of Geo. C. Martin’s “ Like as a 
Father ” (This is the second part of his 
anthem, “ O come before his presence ’’), 
more crescendo must be made on the 
long notes than on the short ones; and 
in addition to this, the eighth note, to 
which each half note is tied, should re- 
ceive an accent or pressure to mark the 
climax of that part of the crescendo, as 
well as the rhythm. 

The diminuendo should be treated in 
the same careful way as the crescendo, 
only, of course, the process is reversed. 

One point, about which one should be 
guarded with both, is that each be con- 
tinuous to the very end. Many other- 
wise fine ones fail of their fullest effects, 
because the process stops a measure or 
two, or a note or two, before reaching 
the climax. 

In the crescendo, a little strength and 
force should be held back for the cli- 
mactic note, and in the diminuendo, the 
softest possible tone, which is little more 
than a breath, should not be reached 
until the final note; and even then, there 
ought to be a slight reduction of tone 
while sustaining this, especially if it be 
the end of a section or composition as a 
whole. Indeed, in certain cases, there 
can be nothing finer than to diminish the 
last tone of a final phrase to the extent 
of its simply becoming inaudible, fading 
into silence, so to speak, so that one can 
hardly tell the exact moment at which it 
ceased. Of course, this effect should be 
used veiy sparingly, as only certain 
passages are adapted to it, and, employed 
too often, it would lose much of the won- 
derful impression it otherwise would 
make. 
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E now consider the final group 
of tests in “paper work,” 
which are encountered in the 
afternoon of the second day 
of the examination. 

For the Associateship there are short 
melodies, and for the Fellowship, four- 
part harmonies, which are played slowly, 
three times, so that there can be no rea- 
sonable excuse for failure to write the 
correct notes. It is to be regretted that 
many candidates have been found to be 
poorly equipped with ability to identify 
and tabulate musical sounds or harmonies 
of ordinary occurrence. A knowledge 
of the Sol-fa system is the most valuable 
adjunct for this work, the importance of 
which is receiving a constantly higher 
estimate from professionals. 

In harmonizing the “figured bass” 
care should be taken in the treatment of 
suspensions. 

In harmonizing an “unfigured bass ” 
for the Associateship, or a melody for the 
Fellowship, the wise candidate will make 
judicious use of the transitory modula- 
tions suggested by the given part, and 
will not refrain from writing accidentals 
when smoothness of progression is to be 
gained thereby. In writing a sentence 
(or hymn-tune), candidates for the 
Associateship may compose a complete 
“Binary ” (two-part) form with proper 
modulations. 

The transcription of a passage for the 
piano-forte so that it will be properly 
effective upon the organ will indicate the 
candidate’s appreciation of the different 
character of the two instruments, so 
that the organ will not be treated as an 
instrument of percussion. 

In Orchestrating, for the Fellowship, 
candidates should consider the choirs of 
the orchestra, and also probably avoid 
having every instrument play contin- 
uously. They will select the proper keys 
and signatures for the Clarinets and 
Horns, and will not use the Horns 
extravagantly. 

The Ground Bass should be a con- 


tinuous and coherent piece, and, in 
adhering to the specifications, undue 
monotony of harmony should be avoided. 
The imitative figure may be introduced 
by one voice, as two-part harmony with 
the “Ground Bass,” and the remaining 
voices may take up the figure in their 
turn, in three- and finally four-part har- 
mony. 

In the string quartet, it will be wise to 
follow the idea suggested by the given 
theme as though it had been an original 
thought of the candidates. 

Inasmuch as there are two sittings of 
three and one-half hours each for the 
paper work it will be advisable as a pre- 
liminary exercise, to practice working out 
some tests of previous years within the 
specified time. Candidates will thus be 
enabled to estimate the relative amount 
of time necessary for each individual 
test. 

Failures have occurred because of 
neglect to copy the examples upon the 
prepared music paper until too near the 
end of the working period. Ink work is 
not demanded; legible and neat work in 
pencil will be accepted. 

The time limit is as much of the test 
as any other feature of it. Nothing is 
gained by wandering from one test to the 
other, aimlessly, or in search of the 
easiest one. On the contrary, everything 
is to be gained by concentration on one 
task at a time, keeping the mind abso- 
lutely closed against every other thought 
and against all intrusion of the ordinary 
affairs passing on before the candidate’s 
eyes in the examining room. 

Subjecting one’s self to the rigors of a 
seven-hour examination such as that pre- 
sented in the Guild tests is altogether 
wholesome and beneficial to the serious 
student irrespective of the marks gained. 
Conditions in the examination room 
pretty closely duplicate those in the choir 
loft, and if a candidate is incapable of 
concentration in one, with the state of 
unrest such as always goes with an 
assemblage of people, he is pretty sure to 
be incapable of it in the other. The ex- 
aminations take concentration as much 
for granted as preparation. 
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“THE ORGAN of the TWENTIETH CENTURY” 





HE forthcoming new work, 

| bearing the suggestive title 

given above, from the pen of 

George Ashdown Audsley, 

LL.D., the author of the now 
standard work, “The Art of Organ 
Building,” cannot fail to be of interest 
to the organist and organ lover. But 
how much its teaching and arguments 
may influence the organ-building world 
is very uncertain, for organ-builders are 
at present quite content to follow old 
methods so far as tonal appointment and 
apportionment are concerned, and it must 
be mentioned that it is chiefly on these 
all-important matters that Mr. Audsley 
dwells with considerable empressement 
and on scientific and artistic grounds, in 
“ The Organ of the Twentieth Century.” 

The subject of purely mechanical con- 
struction he touches very slightly, and 
only in such directions as it has a dis- 
tinct bearing on tone-production and con- 
trol. On the wide subject of mechanical 
construction he has, in his large work, 
done more than all the other writers on 
organ building put together; and, save 
regarding the later developments of the 
electro-pneumatic action, he has practi- 
cally exhausted the subject and _ illus- 
trated it in a painstaking manner peculi- 
arly his own. 

On the subject of tonal appointment 
and tonal apportionment no one has writ- 
ten as Mr. Audsley has already done; 
and we are promised a still more impor- 
tant disquisition on this much neglected 
subject in his forthcoming work. 


On the equally important subject of 
tonal expression in the organ, Mr. Auds- 
ley has every right to speak with author- 
ity; for it must be recognized that he 
was the first, in the long history of the 
art of organ-building, to advocate and 
practically demonstrate the advantage of, 
and the necessity for, multiple swells in 
the organ; the first to insist, on logical 
and artistic grounds, on the necessity of 
imparting adequate powers of flexibility 
and expression to the Pedal Organ; and 
the first and only one who, up to the 
present moment, has realized and prac- 
tically proved the previously undreamt 


of musical advantages of compound ex- 
pression in the organ; placing for the 
first and only time, in the history of the 
organ, one unexpressive and two inde- 
pendent expressive divisions on one 
manual clavier. The organ in which this 
was done was constructed by himself, 
and remains to-day the only instrument 
in existence in which that unique ar- 
rangement obtains. The only Church 
Organ which has compound flexibility 
and expression on its manual claviers was 
designed by Mr. Audsley and constructed 
under his directions. This instrument 
has single expression on its first clavier 
and double or compound expression on 
its second and third claviers. The ac- 
commodation provided for the organ pre- 
vented flexible and expressive powers 
being imparted to the Pedal Organ. The 
principles of, and all matters connected 
with the artistic tonal apportionment in, 
compound expression, in both church and 
concert-room organs, will be found fully 
treated in “ The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century.” 


The subjects of harmonic-corroborat- 
ing and tone-creating compound stops 
will occupy two instructive chapters : that 
devoted to dual tone-creating stops will 
prove specially attractive, on account of 
its novelty and suggestiveness, and at this 
time when new and effective voices are 
sought for by the organ virtuoso. This 
chapter opens up a practically new and 
valuable field for study and experiment ; 
but how far even the most painstaking 
organ-builder will cultivate it remains to 
be seen. We can imagine many a trades- 
man organ-builder saying “the game is 
not worth the candle.” The introduction 
of such stops will, accordingly, very 
largely depend on organists who are 
more or less organ experts, and who may — 
have opportunities of preparing tonal 
schemes for important instruments. Full 
particulars respecting noteworthy dual 
stops recently constructed will be given, 
which will point the way to further de- 
velopments along similar lines. This 
chapter will furnish an entirely new con- 
tribution to the literature of the organ. 
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A NEW BOOK 





A similar remark may be made re- 
specting the chapter on the Organ Speci- 
fication—a subject hitherto entirely un- 
touched by writers on the organ; but one 
of paramount importance at this time of 
keen competitive estimating, and when 
so much is left to “tender mercies ” of 
the organ-builder. This chapter will 
show how a specification should be writ- 
ten so as to furnish a sound basis for a 
legally binding contract—giving the 
organ-builder full instructions regarding 
the instrument he is called upon to pro- 
duce, and fully protecting the purchaser 
against any imposition as regard ma- 
terials and workmanship, and any short- 
coming in the all-important matter of 
tonality. Mr. Audsley, who is a well- 
known Church Architect, maintains that 
an organ specification should, in its way, 
be as fully detailed in all matters of con- 
struction, and as binding in its letter and 
spirit as the architect’s specification for 
the erection of the church or other build- 
ing in which the organ is to be placed. 
In this connection he is perfectly logical. 
A mere list of stops and mechanical ac- 
cessories does not constitute an adequate 
specification for so important and costly 
a work as an organ, and more than a 
mere list of materials—bricks, stones, 
cements, woods, etc.—required for the 
erection of a church, would constitute a 
sufficient specification. The present skel- 
eton form of organ specification is worth- 
less so far as the purchaser is concerned, 
and totally unprotective as a legal docu- 
ment in many important ‘directions. 
These facts will be pointed out by Mr. 
Audsley: and perhaps it is not too much 
to say that this chapter alone will be 
worth more to the organ expert, organist 
and organ purchaser than many times the 
cost of the book. 

The first chapter will be devoted to the 
exterior of the organ and a plea for the 
introduction of more refined and artistic 
design in the organ of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It will be illustrated by a series 
of twenty-one beautiful plates and six- 
teen choice illustrations in the text, of 
representative ancient and modern organ- 
cases, of Italian, Spanish, German, 
Dutch, French and English design and 


execution; all full of suggestive art- 
motives for church and concert-room 
organ-cases and fronts. 

The two most important and compre- 
hensive chapters in the work will be 
those devoted to the general tonal ap- 
pointment and departmental tonal appor- 
tionment and controlling mechanical 
accessories of the Church and Concert- 
room Organs. These chapters are in- 
tended to point the way to the develop- 
ment of the organ of the twentieth 
century, and will certainly show a radical 
departure from the present somewhat 
old-fashioned systems of tonal treatment, 
and what is at present the most advanced 
system of imparting expression to the 
organ ventured on by organ-builders, 
and which, as has been already stated, 
Mr. Audsley was the first to advocate 
and demonstrate in actual work long be- 
fore even two swells appeared in any 
organ constructed in this country. 

As in “ The Art of Organ-Building,” 
so in this smaller work will the forms, 
construction, and tonal characteristics of 
all the important wood and metal labial 
and lingual pipes be adequately treated 
and fully illustrated, as in the larger 
work. All matters connected with the 
swell will form the subject of a special 
chapter, and in like manner, among other 
subjects, the appointment of the console, 
with the standard form of the manual 
claviers and the perfected form of the 
pedal clavier, will be fully described and 
illustrated by plates and drawings to 
scale. 

These particulars are sufficient to con- 
vey some idea of the nature and purpose 
of Mr. Audsley’s coming work—*“ The 
Organ of the Twentieth Century.” It 
should find a place in the library of every 
lover of the organ and every organist 
who takes any interest in the tonal de- 
velopment of the instrument to which he 
has devoted his life’s study and work. 


+. Ds BR 


Note: Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Audsley the first reproduction of the 
case-work in Seville Cathedral (Spain) 


is anticipated from his forthcoming 


book. 
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PRESSURES AND SCALES 
(Continued from April) 
SIZE OF ROOM AND ACOUSTICS 


THE important bearing of a room’s 
size and acoustics on the choice of pres- 
sures, briefly hinted at above, is deserv- 
ing of more extended notice. Generally 
speaking an organ in a spacious audi- 
torium, acoustically satisfactory, should 
be made with pressures considerably in 
excess of those ordinarily adopted for 
smaller rooms. A condition, however, 
that sometimes overrules the foregoing 
principle is to be found in many large 
auditoriums that suffer the misfortune 
of an echo. According to the statement 
of a successful voicer, who recently di- 
rected my attention to the matter, the 
use of very high pressures under such 
conditions can have but one effect—to 
aggravate the echo caused by faulty 
acoustics. It is his contention that the 
only effective method of minimizing the 
defect is to use pipes of larger than 











ordinary scales, voiced on comparatively 
low winds. 

The table herewith appended illus- 
trates a few of the many possible 
groupings of pressures: 





P E Souk L E S§ 





SOLO 
7 or 8 


8 
7 and 10 
6 and 10 
7 and 10 


6 (orch.) 8 and 12 
7 and 10 


% 7 (orch.) 
4 7 and 12 
5 10 and 15 


Tue tubular part of a metal pipe is 
first cut from a flat sheet of metal, then 
shaped over a wooden cylinder of the 
desired diameter, and soldered together 
to forma tube. Each cylinder in a com- 
plete set of pipe forms is given an arbi- 
trary fixed number, according to diame- 
ter, the numbers advancing by units as 
the diameters increase in order of semi- 
tones. The ratio of decrease in an ordi- 
nary regular scale results in the 17th 
or 18th form having a diameter one- 
half as large as the first of the series. 
Special scales for various purposes may 


SWELL 
4 
4% 

5 


6 (orch.) 
6 (orch.) 


CHOIR 
3 


CNIMNONIANAH 


be made to decrease more gradually or 
more abruptly; but since the metal dia- 
pasons and a goodly proportion of other 
metal registers are made on regular 
scales, an explanation of the method of 
numbering these will illustrate the prin- 
ciples of scaling in general. 

It should be noted first that a tone of 
any given pitch can be produced in a 
number of ways. Adopting a fixed diam- 
eter, the pressure may be raised by mak- 
ing a corresponding increase in the 
length of the tube; adopting a fixed 
pressure, any one of a number of diam- 
eters may be chosen, but it will be ob- 
served that any decrease in diameter 
must be matched by a corresponding in- 
crease in length. The statement of this 
principle may help some curious and 
observing organist to clear up the puz- 
zling question of why “8-inch C” of 
the Open Diapason is invariably so much 
shorter than “ 8-inch C” of the Gamba 
or Viole d’Orchestre. But diapasons do 
not differ from strings merely but also 
from one another. Selecting from the 
subjoined table the fixed diameter No. 
40 for CC we obtain an uncommonly 
large diapason, designated as “scale 
40.” Scales 41 and 42 are still of gen- 
erous size, 43-45 may be considered me- 
dium, and 46-50, small. Scales 45-48 
are suitable for Violin Diapason, and 48- 
50 for Geiger Principal. 





T A BL E oS Ss C AL £ S 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 
CC CC# DD DD#EE FF FF# GG GG# AA AA# BBC 
CC CC# DD DD#EE_ FF ete. 
CC CC# DD DD#EE FF ete. 
CC CC# DD DD#EE FF ete. 
CC CC# DD DD# EE FF etc. 
CC CC# DD DD#EE FF ete. 





Scales of strings range from about 54 
or 55 to 65 (or slightly higher in rare 
instances). Those below 58 are fairly 
mild, as a rule (not necessarily soft) ; 
for keen orchestral copies scales above 
60 are generally used, and the latter are 
usually special, not regular, scales. The 
“sharp ” rank of string Celestes should 
be of the same strength as the “ in- 
tune” rank, but of the first or second 
scale smaller, to produce an effective 

(Continued on page 275) 
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PROWER SYMONS’ NEW ORGAN 





% 


@eeeeeceoe0eel 


St. Mary’s P. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. sys 
Specifications by Prower Symons. 33... Cornopean 
Built by M. P. Moller. Tremulant 
Registers 
Pedal ... Great .. . 9 Swell . . 13 oO 
Choir ... Solo .. + 3 Dulciana. . . m pp 
Couplers . . 26 Pistons (Ab- Pedals . 14 .. Vox Angelica . m pp 
solute) . 25 .. Melodia ...w mp 
37... Violin Diapason wm mf 
PEDAL 4” anv 10” (*)WIND ; Open Flute . . w mp 


16 Echo Bourdon . w .. Hos Piccolo. . . . m mf 
Bourdon ...w 42 Clarinet . ..m mf 


Violone. . . . w .. #19G Tremulant. . . .. 
es Diapason . w 30 css (L) 10” 





I R 

















SR 
i) 


8 Diapason... ff 
.. Tuba Mirabilis. “s fff 
16 Tuba Profunda. wm fff 

4 TubaClarion . wm fff 


Octave .... 

Violoncello 

Resultant. . . 
*Tuba Profunda. 
*Tuba Mirabilis. 
*Tuba Clarion 


ROWS 
FPRraaa 





NhM 
— 
19 


oO U P L E 


SR SR SR SIR HR SR 
ee ee 








PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR SOLO 
S S *L 


4 s 
= 8 GSCLGSCLSC 
16 GSC Ss 


.. *Doubleflute . . w : 
. 2dOp. Diapason m * Affecting only # 41. 


. 1st Op. Diapason m 
*Flute Harmonic m 
. ave . . . om _ Pistons: Absolute. 
2 *Fifteenth ...m MANUAL 
16 Doub. Op. Diap. ith. .. .6 Pedal... 3 Great . 
8 *Trumpet . . . m Swell. . . . 5 Choir .. 4, Solo 
* In choir chamber. PEDAL 
- Tutti, 6 
yw & &. : 4 ‘ Pianissimo 
8 Salicionel Fortissimo 
Cl aa Daou teen Cancel for pp and ff 
Fey het ep eiad G to P reversible 
Viole d’Orchestra m CRESCENDOS 
oe +. sm “ee S i Ole Register 
Open Diapason. m Blower: 2 h.p. Kinetic 
Stopped Flute . w 7 3 h.p. Orgoblow 
Principal - m Tablets: Dennison 
Flautina Har- 
monic ...W ‘ CONSTR VCTION DET ATL S 
Mixture (12th, ” ; 
15th, 17th) | m mf 219 Swell organ occupies lower story in organ 
Soin... p 73 chamber at north side of Chancel; choir and enclosed 


Vox Humana . m p 73 (Concluded on page 275) 


E A 4” 








A Cc Cc E Ss S oO R I E 
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ORGANS IN 


MINIATURE 








Lee Street M.E., Americus, Ga. 


Faith Congregational, Springfield, Mass. 








E D A 





Bourdon 





ree & Ss Go” wtiIND 


1 416 Gedackt .... 32 
2 .. Boutdon .... 32 








R 


@ & &.8 Ff 





uiciana . .. . Mm 
Melodia Sileese 
Diapason... .m 





W 





Salicional . . . . 
Gedackt : 
Harmonic Flute . 
Tremolo 








8 Dulciana.... 
Melodia Haees 
Diapason... . 

4 Gemshorn 


3 
4 
5 
6 





S Ww 8 ££ 

7 8 Gedackt .... 
8 .. Viold’Orchestre . 
9 .. VoxrCelests. .. 





61 (Tenor 
C with #8) 

10 .. Diapason. ...w 73 

11 4 Harmonic Flute . 73 

12 16 Bourdon .... 73 

13 8 Oboe 73 

.. «+ Tremolo ar Cae 








A c c 


3 Set Pistons (dual) 
Swell Crescendo. 
Sforzando (Reversible) 
G—P (Reversible) 
Blower: 14 h.p. Orgoblo. 








St. John’s Cong., Springfield, Mass. 








, £ D> A L a wtitIwNnoD 


1 16 Bourdon ....w 








G2 2 A T ad 


2 $8 Dulciana ....m 
3 .. Melodia Shetees We 
* ., Diapason... . 








§S WELL 





5 8 Salicional. ... 
6 Gedeackt .... 
7 .. Diapason... . wm 
; 4 Harmonic Flute . 














3 Set Pistons (Dual) 

Swell Crescendo 

Sforzando 

Great to Pedal (Reversible) 
Blower: 34 h.p. Orgoblo. 





Cc Cc 


Pistons (Dual): Great, 2. Swell, 3. 
General Release 

Pedal Release 

Swell Crescendo 

Register Crescendo 

Great to Pedal (Reversible) 
Blower: 2 h.p. Orgoblo. 


The small organ has possibilities limited only by 
the ingenuity of the builder, who, in turn, must 
rely on his voicer to produce the effects intended 
from each register. In the day of gigantic organs 
it is refreshing to turn our attention to the three 
organ miniatures presented on this page through 
the courtesy of their builder, The J. W. Steere & 
Son Organ Company. The success of the instru- 
ments depends upon ‘‘the choice of scales, the re- 
sults obtained through the treatment of scales, the 
wind pressures, and the quality of voicing. A few 
characteristic stops, well chosen and well balanced, 
with a very complete coupler system, will give an 
instrument far superior to an organ of several 
stops more. The average purchaser of a small 
organ does not appreciate the difference, and it is 
difficult to educate him on short notice, so that he 
is generally influenced by the size of the specifi- 
cations.” 

It is an easy matter to build a successful large 
organ, but it is not so easy to build a successful 
organ of nine registers. The safest plan for any 
building committee is to accept the invitation of the 
builder, and, accompanied by a competent organist, 
inspect such small instruments as these. Quality 
of workmanship counts above all else. Quantity 
amounts to very little. These specifications merit 
close study, with an exercise of the imagination as 
to the exact tone quality of each voice. 
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GLOREY” ORGANIZED APRIL 13TH 1896 
CHARTER GRANTED DECEMBER 17TH 1896 


. ise 
INCORPORATED DECEMBER 17TH 1909 {i} 


AMENDED CHARTER GRANTED JUNE 17TH 1909 


AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Address All Official Correspondence to the General Offices: 
90 Trinity Place, New York 


Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. 
Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. 
Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 


Warden: 

Secretary: 
Registrar: 
Examination: 





WARREN R. HEDDEN 
and the Examinations 





Warren Rosecrane Hedden, Mus. 
Bac., F. A. G. O., A. G. O., Chief of 
Staff of the Examination forces, teacher 
of Piano, Organ, Harmony, and Counter- 
point, author of many articles in various 
journals on theoretical subjects and 
Guild work, composer of a Te Deum 
(Schirmer), several Benedicites (Luck- 
hardt & Belder), Benedicites and an- 
thems (Gray), organist-choirmaster of 
the First Reformed Church, Brooklyn, 
professor of Theoretical Harmony, Key- 
board Harmony, Transposition and Dic- 
tation in the Guilmant Organ School, was 
born in New York City, graduated from 
Trinity University, Toronto, and ob- 
tained his Bachelor degree from that in- 
stitution in 1896 with the additional dis- 
tinction of being a Medalist. Mr. Hed- 
den was Warden of the Guild in 1908-10, 
took his own medicine (the Examina- 
tion) and fully recovered in 1902, has 
been an official in the Guild since 1904. 

The Guild’s most important work has 
been and always will be the Examina- 
tions. From the records available the 
first Examination Committee was Homer 
N. Bartlett and R. Huntington Wood- 
man, headed by Clement R. Gale, chair- 
man, appointed in May, 1896. Mr. 
Woodman became Chairman in 1898, Mr. 


Gale again in 1901, to be followed in- 


1903 by Dr. John Hyatt Brewer and in 
1906 by Mr. Woodman’s return. Mr. 
Frank L. Seeley held the important post 
from 1908 to Mr. Hedden’s appointment, 
June 29th, 1914. Last year Mr. Hed- 


Sub-Warden: H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 
Treasurer: Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., A.G.O. 
Libr’n: Fred’k Schlieder, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O., A.G.O., 170 West 75th St., N. Y.C. 


den examined one hundred candidates ; 
ne has an indomitable inclination to soon 
make it four times that number and thus 
equal the record of the Royal College of ' 
Organists, London. 

Mr. Hedden’s chief work during the 
greater part of the year is answering the 
innumerable questions concerning the ex- 
aminations—for which he has illimitable 
patience. The first actual task con- 
nected with the Examinations is the set- 
ting of the tests, printing the require- 
ments, and printing the examination 
papers. Then there is the work of ar- 
ranging Examination Centres for the 
convenience of candidates who cannot 
come to Headquarters for the work; 
more than a dozen Centres were arranged 
last year with Proctors in each. These 
Proctors hear and pass upon the Candi- 
dates’ work at the organ, sending the 
paper work to Mr. Hedden to be passed 
upon by the Examiners. 

Each Candidate is assigned an exact 
hour when he shall appear and be con- 
ducted by an usher to the organ for the 
key-board work, requiring from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Last year it was 
necessary to have two Headquarters 
Centres to accommodate the Candidates. 
Paper Work is given to all candidates 
simultaneously assembled on the second 
day. Certain papers are assigned for the 
morning hours and are considered fin- 
ished when the candidate leaves the room 
for the lunch period. Likewise in the 
afternoon session another paper is given 
and considered finished at the expiration 
of the time set for the work. 

This work, the most important being 
done in musical America today, is as in- 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Dean: 
Sec.-Treas. : 


The meetings of the Chapter are in- 
variably well attended and members take 
a live interest in these dinners and dis- 
cussions, which are held the first Mon- 
day of each month in the banquet room 
of Timmons’, one of the popular down- 
town caterers. 


Following the March dinner of the 
Chapter, members and their invited 
guests were whisked, via automobile, to 
the palatial home of Mrs. D. E. Hart- 
well in Cahuenga Pass, where, with Mrs. 
Hartwell’s brother, F. W. Blanchard, 
and Mrs. Blanchard, as host and hostess, 
they enjoyed a delightful evening. The 
spacious and beautiful music room and 
the fine pipe-organ therein were the 
especially attractive features. Owing to 
Dean Colby’s absence in the North, sub- 
Dean George A. Mortimer did the honors 
of the evening and planned an informal 
program participated in by the following 
numbers: W. F. Scheele, M. F. Mason, 
Clarence Tufts, Arthur Blakeley, Ernest 
Douglas, P. Shaull-Hallett, Sibley Pease, 
E. B. Gowan and Miss Jennie Jenkins. 

An excellent organ recently was in- 
stalled in St. Agnes’ Catholic Church, 
West Adams street and Vermont avenue. 

A recital under the auspices of the 
Southern California Chapter of the guild 
is scheduled for June 3, at St. Mathias 
Church, Miss Minnie Jenkins, organist. 
Although the program has not yet been 
definitely arranged, Ernest Douglas and 
P. Shaull-Hallett, as well as Miss Jenk- 
ins, will probably be at the organ. 


Frank H. Colby, 1424 Reid St., Los Angeles. 
W. C. Vernon Howell, 1333 Stanley Ave., Los Angeles. 


The impressive Easter service at the 
Cathedral of St. Vibiana included the 
singing of Dvorak’s Mass in D, Jules 
Benedict’s “ Regina Coeli” (offertory), 
and Monti’s “ Haec Dies ” (recessional). 
The soloists were Mrs. Frank H. Colby, 
Miss Lillian Gee, Rudolfo Lozada and 
Chas. Henri de la Platte; Frank H. Col- 
by, organist and director. 

At St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, the Easter 
music, under the direction of Organist 
and Choirmaster Ernest Douglas, includ- 
ed Martin’s Communion Service in C, 
Woodman’s “ When It Was Yet Dark,” 
and Stanford’s “ Awake My Heart.” 
The St. Paul’s choir’s annual Easter 
morn service was held at Beverly Hills 
Hotel, the thirty-five singers and Choir- 
master Douglas going to the beautiful 
foothill hostelry in automobiles. This 
choir also recently gave two secular pro- 
grams for Red Cross benefits. 

Charles Demarest, organist Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist. has charge 
of the Children’s Orchestra of the big 
Hamburger Department Store, where he 
has been interesting the young folk in the 
study and presentation of orchestral 
music within their grasp. 

The Cleveland organist, Edwin Arthur 
Craft, was a recent visitor to Los 
Angeles, where Mrs. Craft and the Craft 
children have been spending part of the 
winter in Hollywood. 

The annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the Southern California Chap- 
ter will be held at Timmons’, Monday, 
May 6. 








(Concluded from page 272) 
teresting as it is tedious. Mr. Hedden 
possesses the requisite patience and abso- 
lute justice, tempered possibly with that 
degree of kindliness we call “ fairness.” 
His work, however, begins when the can- 
didates’ finishes. For him there remains 
the task of collecting the papers from the 
various Centres, averaging the Exami- 
ners’ marks, notifying Candidates, pre- 
paring Diplomas, and tabulating his re- 


turns for permanent record in the Guild 


Office. Possibly this last-named is the 
most tedious, certainly it is vitally im- 
portant, and Mr. Hedden has in store no 
minor labors when he attempts to place 
for the first time in permanently available 
form the records of a complex work that 
has been progressing each year until at 
last it threatens to employ the major por- 
tion of the Chairman’s time. 
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Secretary : 
Treasurer: 


The next recital in the series of organ 
recitals by colleagues and members of the 
local chapter was given on Tuesday 
evening, March 19th, in Trinity Church, 
by Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., organist of 
the church. The following program was 
played: 


Prelude and Fugue on B. A. C. H..Bach 
Siciliano from the Sonata in E Flat, 
C. P. E. Bach 
Dethier 
Burleigh-Biggs 


Caprice—“ The Brook ” 
“Deep River ” 
“ Sketches of the City ” 
Concert Study No. 1 
Mr. Sheldon was assisted by Mrs. O. 
D. Culpepper, who sang “Cry Aloud, 
Spare Not” (from Isaiah) Patten 
and Villanelle 


The Music Festival Association, under 
whose auspices the Sunday organ recitals 
at the Auditorium-Armory have been 
given has turned the organ over to the 
city of Atlanta. After much discussion 
as to whether an appropriation should be 
made to maintain a city organist and to 
keep the organ in repair, it was finally 
decided to make an appropriation for the 
salary of the city organist and also the 
upkeep of the organ. Charles A. Shel- 
don, Jr., who has been playing the Sun- 
day recitals since Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Cecil P. Poole, P. O. Box 774, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eda E. Bartholomew, 225 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Merrill Hutchinson, 15 W. 11th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


was called to Cleveland, has been retained 
as city organist. 

On Sunday evening, April , Miss 
Eda Bartholomew, organist and director 
of St. Marks Church and the choir, will 
give a Dvorak program as follows: 

Minuet (from Serenade for Wind In- 
struments). 

Quartet—“ Blessed Jesus, Fount of 
Mercy ” (Stabat Mater). 

Baritone Solos—From Bible Songs, 
Nos. 4, 5; Op. 99. 

Talk on “Life of Dvorak,” by Dr. 
Hendrix, the pastor. 

Offertory—Largo (from the 
World Symphony). 

Soprano Solo—‘ As My Dear Old 
Mother ” (Gypsy Melodies, Op. 5). 

Quartet—“ Holy Ghost, to Earth De- 
scending.” 

Tenor Solo—‘ All Ye that Labor, 
Come to Me.” 

Violin Solo—Indian Lament, 
Sonatina. Arranged by Kreisler. 

Organ Solo—Finale (from New 
World Symphony). 

Miss Bartholomew was assisted by 
Miss Bess Voorhees, violiniste. 

On April 11, Joseph Bonnet, the dis- 
tinguished French organist, will give his 
second recital here at the Auditorium- 
Armory under the auspices of this 
chapter. 


New 


from 








(Concluded from page 270) 

great in second story, above swell; solo, double 
story at east end of chamber, with openings into 
‘chancel, and eight shades additional into church 
through great and choir chamber. Pedal pipes 
and all three great Open Diapasons on open chests 
in 10 foot extension into north aisle. Eight shades 
each for swell, and great and choir organs open into 
chancel, and eight others for each chamber open 
westward into nave of church. In all 43 shades, 
giving great expressive control. Chambers of 
heavy double woodwork with paper felt between, 
shades 2% inch laminated, bevelled edges with 
heavy felt. The old casing was retained for 
reasons of sentiment. Console, of dark oak, stands 
at south side of chancel. A. G. O. pedal board. 


(Continued from page 269) 
“wave” or vibration. The scales of 
wood pipes are sometimes given in 
schemes by stating the inside dimensions 
of the lowest pipe, but reeds are seldom 
described except as “large” and 
“small,” though the builders, of course, 
have accurate methods of scaling them. 

The scaling of an organ is a deep 
and important subject, and the making 
of special scales for special purposes is 
a matter requiring extensive research 
and experiment. Organists who have 
the inclination to investigate this subject 
for their own information, will find the 

(Concluded on page 278) 
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ABOUT RECITALS 





The general public refuses to be 
bored; usually our recitals bore them; 
ergo—organ recitals without audiences. 

Although the reasons for this boredom 
have frequently been discussed, some 
additional emphasis on one phase of the 
question may not be amiss. 

The majority of recital programs are 
well planned, so that the attention of the 
auditor ought first to be attracted and 
then held. Attention has been given to 
the elements of contrast, surprise, sen- 
timental appeal, and the like. Their fail- 
ure lies not in their content, but in their 
presentation: the player lacks magnetism 
and authority. 

The reason of this is clear, but un- 
pleasant to face: as a class we are either 
too lazy, or too mercenary to practise 
enough. We don’t know our music, and 
we don’t really know our organ. How- 
ever bravely we may hide our uncer- 
tainty behind a cloak of self-possession, 
we cannot prevent it stifling, most effec- 
tually, all magnetism and real authority. 

Where is there any instrumentalist, 
except an organist, who will venture to 
give a public concert without daily prac- 
tising in preparation. Would Rubinstein, 
Liszt, Paganini, Bach, or Handel have 
dared to trust to good luck, reading abil- 
ity, and sheer bluff to tide over a pub- 
lic appearance? These musicians prac- 
tised even improvising. 

Organ virtuosos today are pitifully 
few, but they all practise regularly, prac- 
tise faithfully, and practise long hours 
every day, and they insist on hours of 
practise on every organ new to them, be- 
fore they will undertake a concert. Con- 
sequently, when they play, they know 
their music, their organ, and having 
something to say, and knowing how to 
say it, they attract crowds to hear them. 


What happens, however, when Rich- 
ard Roe, of the Umpteenth Umptional 
Church, is to give a recital, as a visiting 
organist? At the last possible moment 
he sends his program, and immediately 
proceeds to forget about it until the con- 
cert is almost upon him. Then he prac- 
tises a few hours, and between lessons, 
runs over to visit the strange organ. 
Usually an hour or two is as much as 
he will deign to take. The more com- 
plicated the console, the less time his 
professional pride will permit him to 
devote to it. Then comes the ordeal. 


During the recital he gets all messed 
up with the crescendo pedal, the swells, 
and the multiplicity of buttons and cut- 
outs. He is obviously ill-at-ease, stum- 
bles over pedal passages, fumbles his 
runs, jabs the wrong combinations, for- 
gets to turn some things off, and other 
things on, until it is a toss-up who is 
really more bewildered—the organist or 
the audience? During the concert he is 
assailed by occasional qualms, but after 
it is all over (and the audience is doing 
nicely, thank you) he receives the con- 
ventional congratulations, and soon is in- 
wardly purring, and believing that “ no- 
body really noticed it!” The audience 
did notice it, and will show that they did 
by ignoring the next recital by Mr. Roe 
at the Umptional Church, and again will 
be heard the everlasting and tiresome 
“ People will not come to organ recitals.” 
Of course they won't, if they have any 
sense. 

We may say that the churches are too 
cold, or that we are too busy, or we may 
make other conventional excuses for not 
practising, but where there is a will there 
is a way, and if we are not willing to 
work, we should not presume to inflict 
ourselves on the public to our own detri- 
ment, and to the incalculable harm to the 
reputation of the instrument we love. 
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Hagbard Brase 


Mr. Hagbard Brase, professor of 
organ and theory at Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, has been organist at the 
“Messiah Concerts” for several years. 
Since 1914, he has been the conductor 
of the Bethany Oratorio Society. 

Lindsborg is.noted, not only in Kansas 
but all over the United States, for its 
annual rendition of “The Messiah.” 
During the week of the “ Messiah Con- 
certs” more visitors come to Lindsborg 
to hear the music than there are people 
living in the city. It is not unusual to 
find three generations of a family sing- 
ing in the chorus. Last year, the chorus 
numbered five hundred and twelve mem- 
bers. This year, May 5th marks the 
one hundredth performance of “The 
Messiah ” in Lindsborg. 

During the latter part of April, Mr. 
Brase gave an interesting historical re- 
cital at Bethany Church. The program 
follows. 


D. A. Hirschler, 1230 Market St., Emporia. 
Mrs. Paul R. Utt, Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Miss Mildred Hazelrigg, 1515 W. 6th St., Topeka. 


(a) “ Agitato ” from Sonata in D Minor 
Rheinberger 
(b) Old Clavier Music from the 17th 
Century— 
“ Siciliano ” Domenico Scarlatti 
“ Riggadoon ” and “ Gavotte ” 
from Suite V Henry Purcell 
“Air,” “Sarabande,” and 
“Menuett ” from Suite in 
G Minor 
(c) Prelude and Fugue in G Major 
J. S. Bach 
(d) “ At Evening ” Sjoegren 
“Monastery Hymn at Sunrise,” 
Wareing 
(e) “ Finale” from Symphony IV, 
Widor 


SPECIAL MUSICAL SERVICE 


On March 3d, a special musical service 
was given by the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Emporia under the 
direction of D. A. Hirschler, A.A.G.O., 
dean of the Kansas Chapter. Mr. 
Hirschler gave the following organ re- 
cital at the opening of the program: 

“ Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H.” 
Liszt 
“March of the Toys” (theme by 
Schumann) Schminke 
“ Intermezzo ” Callaerts 
“Finale ” from the Fourth Symphony, 
Widor 
“Oh, the Lilting Springtime ”. . Stebbins 











FOURTH ORGAN RECITAL 


The fourth organ recital in the series 
now being given by Alfred Hubach 
occurred on March 24 at the First Meth- 
odist Church, Independence. Mr. Hu- 
bach was assisted by Mrs. W. T. Terry, 
contralto. The organ numbers were: 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor....Bach 
“ Andante ” (Fifth Symphony), 

Beethoven 





“Trumpet Tune and Air” 
“ Variations de Concert ” 
“Les Rameaux ” 

“Am Meer” 

“ Allegro Guibilante ” 
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(Concluded from page 275) 
exhaustive researches of Geo. Ash- 
down Audsley, LL.D., extremely illu- 
minating—that is, if some friendly or- 
gan builder can be induced to lend the 
precious work. “The Art of Organ 
Building” by Mr. Audsley, consists of 
two very large volumes, copiously pro- 
vided with mathematical formulas, de- 
scriptions and illustrations. 

Though it is of the utmost import- 
ance to specify a well graded dynamic 
scheme when drawing up a plan, it is 
seldom wise for an organist to specify 
scales and pressures (except as general 
suggestions, indicating the type of in- 
strument desired), unless he has had 
favorable opportunities for investiga- 
tion and comparison. It would be well, 
however, when receiving bids, to require 
the builders to submit their proposed 
scale and pressure schemes, and the or- 
ganist, if unable to interpret the plans, 
should persuade his committee to con- 
sult a designer. These details, when 
agreed upon, should be as scrupulously 
executed as any other feature of the 
contract. 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


J. NORRIS HERING, F. A. G. O., 
music editor of “ The Baltimore Star,” 
and organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
played the following French program 
from memory, as all of his organ recitals 
are played, in a recital under auspices of 
the Chapter in St. Paul’s Church, Balti- 
more, March 13: 

D’Indy, Prelude, Opus 66; Vierne, 
Prelude G; Hering, Prelude C; Saint- 
Saens, “Improvisation,” in E major; 
Franck, Choral A; Widor, Symphony 
No. 7. 

Mr. Hering was born, reared and edu- 
cated in Baltimore. He received a 
diploma at Peabody Conservatory in 1906. 


= i oe ok oe oe 


One of the most successful recitals 
given in San Jose was that given by Mr. 














Edward Arthur Kraft of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the First Methodist Church. 
His program was an_ exceptionally 
brilliant one, and his playing most re- 
markable for its clean-cut vigor and 
clarity. The local branch of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists was responsible 
for bringing Mr. Kraft, and they are all 
unanimous in hoping that he may come 
again to the Coast in the near future. 


Triumphal March 
Minuet (L’Arlesienne) 


The Brook 
Rhapsody 


Tannhauser Overture 
Entr’Acte (Pan) 
Allegro (Sym. B) 
Allegro Giocoso 
Andante (Sym. 5) 
Ride of the Valkyries 





7, £t 2 © &§ & {| 


The fourth event of the Guild year 
was a Service in McKendree M. E. 
Church, in which Miss Marsden played 
Wolstenholm’s “ Allegretto,” W. H. 
Edwards played Faulkes’ “ Finale,” W. 
E. Howe played his own Cantilene Nup- 
tial, with V. G. Ragone, violinist. The 
anthems were Oust’s “ The Lord Reign- 
eth,” Foster’s “ Souls of the Righteous,” 
Williams’ “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


The fifth event was a Recital by W. H. 
Jones, Dean, in Park Place M. E. 
Church. 


Rheinberger 
Saint-Saens 





Sym. 5: Two Movements 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm. 
Larghetto 


Faulkes 

Jones 
Improvisation 
Lemmens 
Batiste 
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Lent has been for our Chapter a fruit- 
ful and prolific season in events for both 
choir and organ; and many have been of 
distinct worth... 

Programs of the series of recitals 
which Farnam and Albert Snow gave of 
themselves attest the golden opportuni- 
ties that the Chapter has had for exalted 
artistic experience and profound enjoy- 
ment. They covered a wide range of 
organ works of the first importance. An 
odd coincidence (as obvious as it was 
odd) attended one of Mr. Farnam’s 
programs. His six programs were 
printed on a single sheet early in Febru- 
ary; imagine his chagrin in finding, on 
his list for the 19th, three pieces which 
Bonnet was to play on the 17th in the 
same church. And on the 26th the great 
Liszt number which was to be played at 
the second historic concert on the 24th! 
This old music, so sincere and express- 
ive, yet relatively simple to our ears, 
moves the hearer in its own peculiar way. 
That program of Farnam’s was all ultra- 
classic (Sweelink to Bach) with clear 
annotations as to the epoch; and yet the 
church was filled and the attention close. 


Mr. Snow at his last recital introduced 
to Boston an organ symphony by Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes. This work is a 
very valuable addition to the recitalist’s 
repertoire. It is highly distinguished, as 
noteworthy as any in the list of Ameri- 
can compositions; indeed, quite worthy 
of place in the catalogue of general mod- 
ern productions of serious purpose and 
workmanship for the organ. It is rich 
in resource of every kind; strong in sub- 
jects, full and free, yet well in hand as 
to development. Replete with harmonic 
beauty in great variety, it abounds in 
characteristic rhythmic invention; elo- 
quent, vital: a human document; a com- 
position cogent and coherent, with red 
blood and much grace. Mr. Barnes is 
greatly to be congratulated; and no less 
an honor is added to the record of Amer- 
ican organ compositions. 


Walter J. Clemson, M.A., A.G.O., Taunton, Mass. 
B. L. Whelpley, 6 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Wilbur Hascall, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
J. D. Buckingham, Steinert Bldg., Boston. 


Our Chapter has, for the past month, 
been obliged to “mark time,” for the 
roads were hardly safe or possible for 
marching. We are greatly gratified, 
however, as the Spring opens upon us, - 
to find conditions restored to more nor- 
mal standards. We gratefully congratu- 
late the Council upon its wisdom and 
bravery in turning back from its newly 
charted course—which course was a 
clear prospect to many of us of disaster 
to the Chapters; or, in other words, the 
Guild at large; for the Chapters are but 
so many subdivisions of the Guild itself. 

It is a hard season for the fishing fleet ; 
a schooner, to succeed, must have enough 
boats full-manned with skilled and faith- 
ful crew and completely tackled; provi- 
sion must be adequate for the receiving 
and caring for the “catches” of the 
boats, and due regard must be exercised 
for the life of the crews. This mother 
craft of the scattered trawlers cannot 
safely undertake lighthouse tending or 
the carrying of freight, however prec- 
ious; she must not overload at all or 
spread too much sail. She cannot do this 
without facing certain disaster. If so be 
she is allured into any of these under- 
takings she soon finds that for her own 
preservation she must dump the freight 
and reef the sail to the remotest possi- 
bility. 

We look forward eagerly to the Cour- 
boin recital at Emmanuel Church on the 
5th of May. 

The month of March will be long 
memorable in the visit with us of Bonnet 
and his two historic recitals given on the 
new Casavant organs in Emmanuel 
Church on the 17th and 24th. Ruskin 
declared that great works of art deserve 
rather than demand attention. The cor- 
relary of this principle is obviously that 
this should be the ideal of art-workers; 
and, as in the graphic art, so no less in 
the tone-art. Moreover, it is peculiarly 
true of the “king of instruments ”; and 
on a church organ in a church of noble 
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and fitting architecture, this dictum be- 
comes axiomatic with clear and close 
deductions. Bonnet in these two recitals 
was gloriously in this order: clean and 
keen in technique, sensitive and sure in 
rhythmic discrimination, finished and 
firm in interpretative purpose and de- 
sign, distinctive and discerning in phras- 
ing. In the first recital he let the noble 
and venerable classics speak for them- 
selves. With dignity and reverence suit- 
able to his office in every aspect, as high- 
priest at this shrine, and lost himself in 
his message ; and this he could safely and 
convincingly do in the rare perfections 
of his art. Even his manner and method 
of registration was devised and faith- 
fully applied with this end in view. 

In the second recital, as the program 
discloses, he had scope for a fuller and 
freer art in all respects. And he amply 
fulfilled this requirement in the whole 
range of the several elements of render- 
ing. We look forward to another recital 
in late April for which plans are in the 
making. 

In the week that Mons. Bonnet was 
with us, the Executive Committee of our 
Chapter gave in his honor a dinner at 
the St. Botolph Club, after which we 
spent a couple of hours with him at the 
glorious organs in Emmanuel Church, 
where he played to us with informal elo- 
quence and penetrating mastery. This 
familiar conference and intimate expe- 
rience gave us a searching appreciation 
of the artist, a pervasive sense of his 
ideals and a wholly captivating insight 
into the fine quality of the man. 

G. A. B. 

Two Historical Recitals in Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, by Mons. Joseph Bonnet. 
Program, March 17: 

Andrea Gabrieli, 1510-1586. ..Canzona 

Antonio de Cabezon, 1510-1566, 

Diferencias sobre el canto del Cabella 

Palestrina, 1526-1594 Ricercare 

J. P. Sweelinck, 1562-1621, 

Fantasie in Echo Style 

Jean Titelouze, 1563-1633, 

Ave Maria Stella 

Samuel Scheidt, 1587-1654, 

Cantilena Anglica 

Frescobaldi, 1583-1644, 

Toccata per l’Elevazione 


Francois Couperin, 1631-1700, 
Fugue on the Kyrie 
Le Begue, 1630-1702 
Buxtehude, 1637-1707, 
Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 
Henry Purcell, 1658-1695, 


Prelude in G 
Pachelbel, 1653-1706, 
Christmas Choral 
J. S. Bach, 1685-1750... .Passacaglia 
Choral Prelude—‘ O Man, Bemoan 
Thy Fearful Sin” 

Prelude and Fugue in G major 
Program, March 24: 
Schumann Sketch in F minor 
Canon in B minor 


Liszt, 
Fantasie and Fugue on the choral— 
“ Ad nos ad salutarem undam ” 
Noel languedocien 
Choral in A minor 


Guilmant 


Deuxiéme Legende 
Foote. . Improvisation from Suite in D 
Widor...Toccata from 5th Symphony 
Lenten Recitals by Albert W. Snow at 
the Church of the Advent, Boston: 
March 8: 
Macpherson Fantasy—Prelude 
Pensée d’Automne 
Priére 
Menuet—Scherzo 
Chant de May 
Improvisation—Caprice 
March 15: 
John E. West, 
Choral-prelude on St. Michael 
Prelude Pastoral 
Saint-Saens, 
Improvisations, Op. 150 (Nos. 1, 4, 
eg 
Ropartz 
March 22: 
Edward Shippen Barnes... Symphonie 
Clair de lune 
Piéce Héroique 
Lenten Recitals by W. Lynnwood Far- 
nam at Emmanuel Church, Boston. 
March 12: 


Fantasie 


Choral No. 2 in B minor 
d’Antalffy-Zsiross....Scene Pastorale 
Bonnet Revery 
Louis Vierne Scherzetto 
Rheinberger, Sonata No. 8 in E minor 

W. L. F. 
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De Witt C. Garretson, A. A. G. O., 
the first Dean of Central New York 
Chapter, who has for some years been 
organist and choir director of Grace 
Church, Utica, has accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo. While in 
Utica, he has brought the choir of Grace 
Church to a high degree of efficiency, 
which undoubtedly led to his selection as 
chorister of St. Paul’s. 

Members of the chapter are delighted 
that Mr. Garretson’s work has won such 
splendid recognition, but regret that his 
new duties will.take him from its mem- 
bership. His energy and ability have 
been potent factors in making it the help- 
ful organization that it now is. 

Service Lists, All Soul’s Church, 
Watertown, N. Y., include: 

Palm Sunday, 10.30 A. M. 
Organ—Paques Fleurs 
Anthem—“ Fling Wide the Gates ” 
(Crucifixion) .....Stainer 
Offertory—‘O Thou Afflicted” (St. 
Benedict 


John P. Williams, 130 Addington Place, Utica, N. Y. 


Organ—Sacred March (Parsifal), 
Wagner 

Service under auspices of Central N. 
Y. Chapter, combined choirs of Trinity 
and All Soul’s churches, presented . 
Maunder’s cantata, “ Olivet to Calvary,” 
under the direction of Dean Gerald R. 
Stewart, O. and D. of Trinity, with Wil- 
helmina Woolworth of All Soul’s at the 
organ. Postlude played by Mr. Charles 
Learned, O. and D. of Asbury Church. 

At St. Ann’s Church, Amsterdam 
March 77th, the fifth Sunday in Lent, 
the choir sang the cantata, “ The Cross 
of Christ,” Adams. 

On Palm Sunday, at 7.30 P. M., the 
Litany was sung in procession—a re- 
newal of an ancient custom in the 
Church of England. 

Easter Day, A. M.: 

Introit, “ Alleluia ” Vincent 

Communion Office in F Stainer 

Offertory, “They have Taken Away 
My Lord” Stainer 

Russell Carter, who is organist and 
choirmaster of St. Ann’s, is also an ex- 
aminer in music for the State Education 
Department, and he submits some an- 
swers to questions in Musical History 
which prove that his labors in that field 
are not uninteresting. One pupil said 
that “The Egyptians made and used 
trumpets which with their noses.” An- 
other states that “ Nero introduced sing- 
ing into the Christian Church.” 

Good Friday services at Emmanuel 
Church, Little Falls, included, at 7.30 
Organ—Sonata No. 2 Mendelssohn 
The Sacred Contata “ The Message 

From the Cross ” Macfarlane 


Offertory (Organ)—Adagio (Sixth 


Widor 
.....-Gounod 


Symphony) 
Organ—March Solenelle . 
At Easter Day services: 
Communion Office in F 
Anthem—“ They Have Taken Away 
My Lord” 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G, 
Steane 
Reba B. Maltby, O. and C. 
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CcoOoOUBRBOIN RECITAL 


An audience of about 2,000 packed 
the auditorium of Central Presbyterian 
Church on March 25, and listened ap- 
preciatively to an organ recital given by 
Charles M. Courboin, who played under 
the direction of this chapter. From 
first to last the recital was an enjoyable 
one, and it went with a smoothness and 
beauty that once again demonstrated Mr. 
Courboin’s mastery of the instrument. 

When Archer Gibson was playing an 
opening recital here some years ago, and 
had to stop for more than one cipher, he 
made this speech to the audience: “A 
new organ is much like the pet child—it 
never shows off worse than before com- 
pany.” 

On the occasion of Mr. Courboin’s re- 
cital on March 25, the new organ took 
occasion to “ kick up,” as all good organs 
have a perfect right to do in their first 
year of life—the first time since it was 
installed that such a thing happened on 
this fine organ. But then, Mr. Courboin 
is enough to put fear into the heart of 
any crgan however new or great. 

The close attention of the audience, 
the absolute silence with which it listened, 





Walter H. Carter, 708 Fine Arts Building, Rochester. 
Norman Nairn, 29 Sumner Park, Rochester. 

Mrs. Wallace Miller, 305 Birr Street, Rochester. 
Miss Lucy McMillan, 200 Rutgers Street, Rochester. 
Miss Gertrude Miller, 184 Gregory Street, Rochester. 


and the spontaneous and hearty applause 
which greeted every number, indicated 
the masterly manner in which Mr. 
Courboin interpreted his numbers. 

Mr. Courboin has been booked for a 
return recital by the Western New York 
Chapter, some time in June. 





TAKES BUFFALO POs T 


De Witt Coutts Garretson, former 
dean of the Central New York Chapter, 
has been appointed organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Garretson has for 
many years held a similar position at 
Grace Church, Utica. 

He goes to a field with a much larger 
scope for his ability, and members of 
the Western New York Chapter are de- 
lighted to greet him as a new member. 
It is predicted that interest in Guild 
affairs in the Windy City will be quick- 
ened with his taking up his work there. 








NAM ES EXAMINERS 


Dean Carter has appointed William 
Bembow, of Buffalo, and DeWitt Coutts 
Garretson, of Utica, as local examiners 
for the Guild. 








AM ONG O 


U RS ELVES 





J. F. ALDERFER, of Oberlin Con- 
servatory, member of the Northern Ohio 
Guild Chapter, died in Paris during the 
week of March 18th, while serving as 
Secretary for the University Union, an 
institution formed by the leading univer- 
sities of the country to take care of their 
alumni and undergraduates in the service 
of the Army. 

GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY’S 


new book on “The Organ of the 
Twentieth Century” can be ordered at 


the special subscription price (three 
dollars and fifty cents) from the author, 
148 Newark Avenue, Bloomfield, New 


Jersey. 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER, 
Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O., is now stationed 
at Fort Williams, Portland, Maine. We 
commend him to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Macfarlane, who, we hope, will 
entertain him and incite him to covetous- 
ness as oft as opportunity affords. 
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Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 
Secretary : 
Treasurer: 
Registrar and Librarian: 
Auditors: George A. Yost, Vincent Percy. 
Chairman Executive Committee: 
Chairman Recital Committee: 
Chairman Guild Extension Committee: 


J. all: 
Mrs. Otis Benton. 


Dr. .Clemens’ recital postponed from 
January on account of untoward weather 
conditions took place on Monday eve- 
ning, March 18th, at Emmanuel Church. 
In spite of an unfortunate and unforeseen 
conflict with Mr. Kraft’s regular series 
of recitals, it was well attended. Dr. 
Clemens was assisted in the following 
program by Mr. Frank E. Workman. 
The regular business meeting preceded 
the recital. 

Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor... Bach 

Larghetto (Symphony No. 2)Beethoven 

Rhapsodie in Breton Melodies (No. 2) 
Saint-Saens 

Minuetto i 

Finale (Symphony No. 6) 

Recit. and Aria from Judas Maccabaeus 


Allegro Vivace 
A Russian Romance; Scherzo 
Hofmann 
Festal Postlude Schminke 
The concert by the music department of 
the University School on the evening of 


George G. Emierson, 616, The Arcade, Cleveland. 


Charles M. Coe, 9601 Yale Ave., Cleveland. 
Miss Patty Stair, F. A. G. O. 


James H. Rogers. 
H. S. Anderson, F. A. G. O. 
Miss Jessie Havill, F. A. G. O. 


March 28th, called forth a large and en- . 
thusiastic audience. The program con- 
sisted of various numbers by choir, glee 
club, string orchestra (one consisting of 
boys under twelve years of age) and 
solo numbers, and presented the rather 
unusual spectacle of preparatory school 
boys playing the pipe organ. 

The concert was under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Robert Wilson, Derby Choir 
Master; Mr. Charles Heydler, the well- 
known concert ’cellist is in charge of the 
string department and Miss Patty Stair, 
F. A. G. O., of the piano and organ work. 

Mr. C. E. McAfee, F. A. G. O., of this 
chapter is now camp musical director at 
Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, and writes 
most interesting of his work there. He 
says the “American Organist” has 
proved of interest there as well as in 
civilian circles. 

Mr. Vincent Percy has recently been 
invalided home with pneumonia from 
Camp Sherman, but we are glad to say 
is on the road to recovery. 








ABRAM BUTLER has transferred 
his work from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit, to Grace Church, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Mr. Butler was formerly organist 
of the Church of the Messiah, Detroit, 
and acted in the capacity of Choirmaster 
of several other churches, while holding 
his later position at St. Paul’s. 


PHILIP JAMES, F. A. G. O., has sailed 
for France with his division of the 
American Army. Mr. James is a com- 
poser of great promise, whom America 
cannot afford to lose. We hope the hand 
that guides the destinies of men will take 
good care of Philip James. 


LLEWLLYN JONES, A. A. G. O., 
has been appointed organist-choirmaster 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 


Scranton, Penna., succeeding Homer P. 
Whitford, F. A. G. O., now in military 
service. 

WALTER KELLER, Mus. Doc., F. A. 
G. O., after fifteen years of service with 
St. Vincent’s R. C. Church, Chicago, is 
leaving that post to take up the work in 
St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, 
Chicago. Dr. Keller is Dean of the 
Music Department of De Paul Univer- 
sity, Director of the Sherwood Music 
School, and Director of the Musical 
Cycle Chorus of Danville. It must be 
pleasant to have nothing to do but those 
few little things. 

EDWIN SHEFFIELD MARSH is 
appointed organist-choirmaster of St. 
Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., trans- 
ferring his work from St. Matthew’s. 
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SOUTHERN 


OID 





Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 
Secretary : 

hio. 
Treasurer: J. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Registrar : 
a Committee: 


Sidney C. Durst, F.A.G.O., 137 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John Yoakley, A.A.G. O., 222 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. Hugo Grimm, 2232 Fulton Avenue, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 


Alfred Schehl, 


A.A.G.O., 1137 Seton Avenue, Price Hill, 


Wn. H. Grubbs, 322 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alois Bartschmid, F.A.G.O.; 


. D. LeBaron, A.A. 


: Warren Ritchey, Gordon Graham, Leo S. Thuis, Carl W. 
Grimm, Mrs. Nell Rowlett Kemper, Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, Adolph 


H. Stadermann. 














C. Hugo Grimm 


On the fourteenth of March the 
chapter held a public service at the Mt. 
Auburn Baptist Church. The program 
consisted entirely of the compositions of 
our secretary C. Hugo Grimm, the com- 
poser himself playing the accompani- 
ments, and the Dean, Mr. Durst, the 
solos. The quartet choir of the church, 
Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Hersh, Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Thuman, numbered among the 
best singers in the city, rendered valu- 
able assistance. The organ numbers in- 
cluded the “ Delphic Ode,” “The Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,” and the “ Festival Postlude.” 
The first two, are among the most or- 
iginal compositions both in conception 


and in execution, published in recent 
years. The anthems were, “ Before the 
twilight fades away, “ Who is God save 
the Lord?” “From one Sabbath to 
Another,” “O Jesus Thy Sweet 
Memory,” and all proved very interest- 
ing. Particularly powerful are the first 
two, of sombre and serious character. 
They would prove wonderfully effective 
with a large chorus choir. “ Bow down 
Thine Ear,” “I have set the Lord before 
me,” “Living unto Thee,’ and Exulta- 
tion from “The Coming of the 
Anointed,” a cantata, were the solo num- 
bers. The writer would place “I have 
set the Lord before me,” as one of the 
finest sacred solos he knows. 

Mr. Grimm was born in Zanesville, 
Ohio, October 31st, 1890. His musical 
education was received entirely from his 
father, Carl W. Grimm, the well known 
theorist. His first church position was 
held before he was sixteen, and he now 
holds the positions of organist and 
director of the Mt. Auburn Baptist 
Church and the Reading Road Jewish 
Temple. He is also the composer of a 
complete Sabbath Morning Service for 
the reformed Jewish ritual, “ The Great 
Miracle,” an Easter cantata, and many 
songs. His works are all published by 
the John Church Co. 

Adolph H. Staderman has been re- 
engaged as organist of the May Festival. 
He is uniformly successful in this diffi- 
cult and responsible task, and we con- 
gratulate the association and the public. 

Karl H. Eschman of Denison Univer- 
sity recently conducted Tannhauser with 
a large chorus and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, at the Twelfth an- 
nual Festival. at Granville. Mr. Eschman 
is an Associate of the Guild, and we are 
glad to see our organists acting as con- 
ductors. 
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Dean: 
Secretary: 


Richard Tattersall, 347 Brunswick Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Fred L. Plant, 99 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Treasurer: Peter C. Kennedy, 473 Brunswick Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 





ORGANIST—MINISTER 


[The following is taken from W. F. 
Pickard’s address to the Ontario Chap- 
ter on a subject of vital importance; it 
was printed by The Canadian Baptist 
and reproduced here by their courtesy. | 

(Continued from March) 

Are we always discreet in our remarks 
concerning the officials of the church? 
Have we seriously studied the art of 
the tactician in connection with our 
church problems? 

Do we love our work in the church 
because its worth merits our affection? 

Are the clergy sufficiently interested 
in Christian song? 

Do they look upon it as a duty to take 
a practical interest in the choir and its 
work, even to the extent of self-sacri- 
fice? 

Do they desire a blending of sermon 
and song? 

Do they appreciate some of the many 
difficulties attendant upon the duties of 
a choirmaster? 

Do they ever wonder from where the 
singers are gathered who constitute the 
voluntary membership of the choir? 

Do they ever consider how the organ- 
ist is handicapped (on account of his 
position) in not being able to become 
better acquainted with those within the 
congregation who can, sing, and who 





might be of valuable assistance in the’ 


musical service? 

Do they believe that encouragement 
is merited by the choir in its sacrifice 
of time and ability freely given in at- 
tendance at weekly rehearsals and two 
or three Sunday services? 

Do they endeavor to be of assistance 
in developing a co-operation between 
music committee and organist, and be- 
tween choir and congregation? 


Three Methods Suggested for 
Improvement 
I 


By individual effort of the organist 
to effect a closer working relationship 


between pastor, music committee and 
himself, summed up in two words, “ get 
together.” Get together, not only in 
social intercourse, but in frank discus- 
sion of the many problems involved in 
maintaining and directing the musical © 
activities of the church. 


Il. 


By organized effort on the part of 
organists and choirmasters to bring 
about a more open discussion of ques- 
tions involved. 


III. 


To develop the appreciation of sacred 
song among young people of the church. 
In from ten to twenty years, the man- 
agement of our church affairs will be 
in the hands of those who today are 
in their youth. The future of the child- 
ren will be dominated by the impres- 
sions of today. The spring-time of life 
is the opportune season for the organist 
to plant the seeds of enthusiasm for the 
good and beautiful in music. Why 
should the churches neglect this oppor- 
tunity when our choral societies and 
public schools are demonstrating its 
worth? Why should not every church 
have a church choir, a Sunday School 
choir, a junior choir of boys and girls, 
an orchestra, augmented choruses at 
Christmas and Easter, etc.? 

Such happy conditions would result 
in an awakening of musical interest 
within our church life. Children would 
not only acquire lasting impressions, but 
results among the adult membership 
would be immediate. What father or 
mother can withstand the enthusiasm of 
a child when its interest is centered in 
a causé so worthy and uplifting as that 
of Christian song? 

As light dispels darkness, so in like 
manner, youth can awaken the glow of 
inherent harmonies on the glad pinions 
of melody until pastor and people, or- 
ganist and choir are constrained to sing 
in unison the chorus of “ Peace on 
Earth—Good Will Toward Men.” 
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Treasurer : 








Gladys Morgan Farmer 


Gladys Morgan Farmer, Organist 
First M. E. Church, played a vesper serv- 
ice to the Guild Members of our chapter 
March 17th. Her program, which fol- 
lows, was rendered with an artistic 
finish. 


Lucien E. Becker, 368 Multnomah Street, Portland, Ore. 
Frederick C. Feringer, 310 Stearns Building, Portland, Ore. 
Hubert C. Ferris, Seward Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Mi cskasaswwus Prelude and Fugue C 
WI a5 bony ewes xaeaane ee Serenata 
PURE. scenes ew sacs Autumn Night 
REED bbeakcsuessanorkeee Consolation 
Tee ree Chant d’Amour 
eee St. Cecilia Offertory IT 


On March 26th our chapter gave a 
public recital on the new Organ in the 
Rose City Park M. E. Church. Our 
Dean, Lucien E. Becker, Gladys Morgan 
Farmer, and William Robinson Boone 
were the organists of the evening, play- 
ing three numbers each. The church was 
filled to capacity and the hearty applause 
was proof of the genuine appreciation of 
the audience for the fine rendition of 
each member. The following is the pro- 


gram: 
Mendelssohn...... Andante and Allegro 
oe se, cig ET Ee By the Brook 
rere rrr rr, Evensong 
bo a Eee Autumn Night 
EE - ncn Nnivewkes covesesins Serenata 
PN ewan omar St. Cecilia Offertoire 
ER ccaancnswnkediae Bridal Song 
eee In the Garden 
ee Church Festival March 








CARL McKINLEY has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of The 
Center Church (First Congregational) 
of Hartford, Conn. 


HAROLD D. PHILLIPS, M. A., Mus. 
Bac. (Cantab), F. R. C. O., lecturer on 
History, teacher of Organ and Composi- 
tion, Peabody Conservatory, organist of 
First Christian Science Church, critic 
for “ Baltimore News,” composer of an 
Organ Sonata in D minor (Stainer & 
Bell), born in Oxford, England, came to 
America in 1906. It is such contributors 
as Mr. Phillips and such articles as his 
“Cultural Influence of Music” that 


shall make an organ magazine worth 
while and an organ world more serious 
and more efficient in the multitudinous 
problems that daily confront it. Such 
articles, prepared by eminent organists, 
with much expenditure of thought and 
energy, cannot be fully appreciated with 
a casual reading. 


PROWER SYMONS becomes organ- 
ist-choirmaster of Grace Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May first, having resigned 
from St. Mary’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS to the South- 
ern Ohio Chapter on the acquisition of 
Charles Heinroth as a Colleague. 
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Dean: George Alexander A. West, F. R. C. O., F. A. G. O., 5325 Wayne 


Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Sub-Dean: S. Wesley Sears, A. R. C. O., A. A. G. O., 2210 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia. 





Secretary: William Forrest Paul, A. A. G. O., 726 North Fortieth Street, 


Philadelphia. 


Treasurer: Henry S. Fry, A. A. G. O., 1701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


With the ending of Lent and the pass- 
ing into ancient history of the Easter 
music, on which he has lavished his best 
efforts, the organist heaves a sigh of re- 
lief and wonders why it is that he has 
been able to survive the strain, and at 
the same time wonders if he can afford 
to take a few days off. In spite, how- 
ever, of the feverish activity incident to 
the season just closed, the Pennsylvania 
Chapter has held two public services, for 
which double achievement it takes to 
itself a great deal of credit. 

On the evening of March 19th, the 
choir of St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, gave a very 
memorable rendition of the Brahms 
Requiem, of our anticipation of which 
we have already made some copy in the 
previous issue. In spite of its being 
given in a somewhat inaccessible subur- 
ban church, this performance attracted, 
and held, a large audience, in which. de- 
cidedly more than the usual number of 
church musicians was present. The 
service was directed and played by 
Uselma Clarke Smith, F. A. G. O., or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the church. 
The organ at St. Martin’s is not large, 
but it possesses some very beautiful and 
characteristic voicing, notably the string 
stops introduced by Hope-Jones, which 
rival the wonderful strings in the organ 
at Worcester Cathedral. Of this or- 
chestral coloring Mr. Smith made very 
telling use, and while the accompani- 
ments were played in true organic style, 
yet there was in them many a suggestion 
of the gorgeous orchestral coloring of 
the original, and for the creation of this 
atmosphere without sacrificing the char- 
acter of the instrument, Mr. Smith de- 
serves great praise. The singing of the 
choir, which had worked long and faith- 


fully in preparation of this difficult 
work, deserves the most cordial praise. 


On Wednesday evening, March 27th, . 


the choir of the Church of St. Luke and 
The Epiphany, Philadelphia, gave a serv- 
ice of Lenten music under the auspices 
of the Chapter. The choir of mixed 
voices, under direction of Harry Alex- 
ander Matthews, sang several Russian 
numbers, an anthem “O Saviour of the 
World,” by Mr. Matthews, and an 
anthem, “Go to dark Gethsemane” es- 
pecially composed for this service by T. 
Tertius Noble. The instrumental num- 
bers included a Romance for violin, cello, 
harp and organ by Mr. Matthews, an 
Andante for violin, harp and organ and 
a Solemn Prelude for organ solo, by 
Edward Shippen Barnes, who was pres- 
ent to play the organ part in his 
own compositions. The choir of St. 
Luke and The Epiphany comprises 
thirty-five voices and is one of the lead- 
ing choirs in the city. Their work on 
this occasion was no disappointment to 
those who came prepared to hear mixed- 
choir singing of a high order. The choir 
of St. Martin’s being composed of boys 
and men, these two Guild services com- 
ing so closely together gave opportunity 
for comparison of the two types of 
choirs, which was not allowed to pass un- 
noticed. But do not be alarmed, dear 
Reader. This is not the editorial page, 
but a humble reporter’s column, and we 
are not going to start a discussion, or 
even tell you which type of choir we like 
best. 


[Dear Mr. Miller: Don’t start any- 


thing like that when I’m trying so hard 
to behave. You’re almost. venturesome 
enough to be an editor yourself, I greatly 
fear.—Ed. | 


SSS eee 
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Dean: 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


T. J. Daniel, 323 Quincy Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Miss Ellen M. Fulton, 1737 c apouse Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Frederick Walbank, 1701 Madison Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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Dean: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer : 





Mrs. E. A 


Ernest F. Hawke, F. A. G. O., 1910 Court Avenue, Memphis. 
Miss “7 Andrews, 391 East Street, Memphis. 
. Angier, A. A. G. O.,.531 Vance Avenue, Memphis. 








MUNICIPAL RECITALS are unique- 
ly advertised in San Diego. The full 
program is printed on the upper right 
hand corner of the first page of the news- 
papers, where the weather or nothing 
(both the same) usually appears. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL, J. Fred 
Wolle, Conductor, will be held in Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Penna., 
May 24th and 25th, when the program 
includes “Cantata: My Spirit Was in 
Heaviness,” “Actus Tragicus: God’s 
Time is Best,” “ Double Chorus: Now 
Shall the Grace,” “ Tombeau: Ode of 
Mourning,” “ Magnificat,” “ Mass in B 
minor.” Information may be obtained 
by addressing 57 S. Main Street, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


cs A TFT EBS & AT 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of THe AMERICAN 
a? published monthly at New York, 

Y., for April 1, 191 
te ‘of New York, aii of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. Scott Buhrman, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor and manager of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption. 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, American 








Guild of Organists, 90 Trinity Place, New 
York. Editor, T. Scott Buhrman, 90 Trin- 
ity Place, New York, N. Y. Managing Edi- 
tor, T. Scott Buhrman, 90 Trinity Place, New 
York, N. Y. Business Manager, T. Scott 
Buhrman, 90 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: American Guild of 
Organists, 90 Trinity Place, New York, N. 
Y. Warden, Clifford Demarest, Tenafly, N. 
J. Secretary, Miles I’A. Martin, 90 Trinity 
Place, New York, N. Y. Treasurer, Victor 
Baier, 90 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders’ owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which 
curity holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as _ trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
T. Scorr Buurman, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of March, 1918. 

[SEAL] 

Etta F, BRaMAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County, No. 219. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
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(Reprinting from these “ Reviews” 





E. S. BARNES 
“T Was Glad—” 


(Schirmer) 
(20c.) 
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An easy anthem with good swing and 
in popular style, this number will return 
a surprising degree of effectiveness for 
a very slight degree of effort. The ac- 
—— is well worked seta 
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out, as in this middle portion. An ef- 
fective unaccompanied portion adds con- 

















restricted to respective publishers) 


this would make a sacred solo of strong 
appeal to every class of hearer, fulfill- 
ing well its claim to being a genuine 
religious folk-tune. It gives abundant 
reward to serious effort for an artistic 
rendition. 





(40c.) 








“ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot ” 
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Another of Mr. Burleigh’s remarkable 
“ Spirituals,” paying rich rewards for 
the serious study it invites. Though the 
text may require a slight change in order 
to make it suitable for ordinary service 
use, the music is such as will claim the 
attention of every hearer. 


C. R. CRESSY (Cressy & Allen) 
“The Day is Gently—” (16c.) 
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An easy anthem, gaining a favorable 
impression from the melodious baritone 
solo with which it opens. 

GEORGE B. NEVIN (Flammer) 
“A Shepherd’s Evening Prayer” (60c.) 




















trast and is treated with skillful hand. 


H. T. BURLEIGH (Ricordi ) 
“ By and By” (40c.) 














CS es a eee | 
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With but very slight change in the 
text (for the elimination of the dialect) 





Mr. Nevin’s first and only organ com- 
position opens with an effectively simple 





suitable 


harmonic 
preface to the quiet charm of a pastoral 


passage, forming 
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melody as appealing as it is simple. The 
middle section is apparently only an im- 
provisation and leads gracefully back to 
a repetition of the pastoral melody, and 
the “Prayer” is ended with the passage 











that introduced it. The title is well 
chosen and suggestive. 
OLEY SPEAKS (Schirmer) 
“ How Long Wilt Thou—” (15c.) 
Py ia 
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Tenor Solo 
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How long wilt Thou forget me, oh 
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An agreeable, simple anthem for 
mixed voices and tenor solo. 
“Thou Wilt Keep Him—” (12c.) 
np, . 
Se 
a ee 





Thou wilt keep him in per-fect peace,whose mind is stay'd on Thee, 


___ Pp (sotto voce) 


Se Se ee eS 


Thou wilt keep him in per - fect peace, 
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Thou wilt keep him in per - fect peace, 
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Thou wilt keep. him in per - fect peace, 
































a 
An easy arrangement in minor key for 
mixed chorus and soprano solo; peaceful 
and effective in its restrained yet confi- 
dent quietness. 





KARL STAMITZ 
Andante 


(Gray ) 
(60c.) 
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An eighteenth century composition, 
affording abundant opportunity to the 
recitalist to show his artistic skill rather 
than technical dexterity. The first theme 
is of sufficient grace to commend the 


entire work, even if it were devoid of 
the many charming turns the composer 
has given it. 





I. STRAWINSKY 
Ronde des Princesses 


(Gray) 
(60c.) 








The second number of Clarence Dick- 
inson’s Historical Recital Series, from 
the ultra-modern school. The first theme 





is simple enough in character in its first 
presentation, but is made much use of, 
both texturally and suggestively. The 
second theme is more attractive and fur- 





nishes excellent contrast to the first, 
while at the same time partaking of its 
character to unusual degree. This work 
will delight the hearts of the modernly 
inclined. 





LATHAM TRUE (Cressey & Allen) 








“ Morning Hymn” (60c.) 
Moderato Pp a 
i ie 
ep fal 











- 

A solo for medium voice (C sharp to 
F sharp) with an accompaniment worth 
playing. Not difficult, in spite of its 
pronounced modern tendencies in the 
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middle section; though the modernity 
never tends to distortion of the elements 
of music. The setting is as excellent as 
the text, which is a tribute to both, and 
makes a morning solo that ought to be in 
every library. 


C. W. ZECKWER 
“Burst Forth My Soul” 





(Carl Fischer) 
(12c.) 





Maestoso 


ts 


Burst — oy —— im paeansloud,  — re- joice, ex-alt,__— ex- 


forth _ my soul, pae-ans loud,re-joice,re - joice,Lift upthy voice, ex- 
Burst — my and 


re-joice,re - joiceLift up thy voice, ex: 


- joice, re 


Burst forth _ my soul, —_ re - ice, re 
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Vigorous, melodious, well written; 
needs, though does not demand, a chorus 
for interpretation; interspersed with 
varying delightful moods and several 
inviting solos, of which the bass solo is 







For I have sinned #-gainst, For I have sinned a-gainst my friend 


= +o 
ta 





probably the simplest. This is not an 
easy anthem to interpret, though it is 
sufficiently inviting to repay all needed 
labor. 


HISTORICAL ORGAN PIECES 
(Schirmer) 


($2.00) 


As a permanent available chronicle of 
ancient organ writing this collection is 
invaluable, and with the annotations of 
Joseph Bonnet it is doubly interesting. 
To the lover of organ music it may have 
little value, for the fifteenth century 
could not compete with the nineteenth 
or twentieth, but to the organ student 
and the recitalist it is invaluable ; printed 
with the delighfully clear engraving of 





Forerunners of Bach 








the house of Schirmer, it is an artistic 
production to the eye as to the ear. 

While the chief interest of this first 
volume lies in its antiquity, the interest 
of each succeeding volume will increase 
rapidly as it comes nearer and nearer to 
our own day; ultimately the complete 
series will be the indispensible attribute 
of every organ library. Bonnet and 
Schirmer have conspired to do the organ - 
world a decided favor in the collection 
and preservation of this historically in- 
teresting volume. 
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3ecker, Rene L. Chanson D’Amour. 
Church, 75c. 

Becker, Rene L. Reve des Anges. 
Church, 60c. 

Dickinson, Clarence. 
Lark.” Gray, 10c. 

Eddy, Clarence. Russian Boatmen’s 
Song. Church, 50c. 

Grimm, C. Hugo. The Spirit of God 





“List to the 


Moved. Church, 75c. 

Kraft, William J. “ Fall in! U.S. A.” 
Gray, 60c. 

Matthews, J. “When Wilt Thou 
Save? Gray, 12c. 
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@QETHLEHEM 


BACN 


FESTIVAL 


‘*THE BEST CHOIR in the UNITED STATES’, 
—Henry T. Finck in the N. Y. *‘ Evening Post ’”’ 


Friday, May 24—4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 

CANTATAS and MAGNIFICAT 

Saturday, May 25—2 P.M. and 5 P.M. 
MASS IN B MINOR 


o\a 
Prices Per Session, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 
Course Seats, $4.40, $6.60, $8.80 
(War Tax included above) 


SEATS NOW ON SALE AT A. C. HUFF 
; MUSIC STORE, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Book on “The Bethlehem Bach Choir’? by 
Raymond Walters, Published this Spring 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 


0o~<Dd0 
PACKER MEMORIAL CHURCH 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 








Our Composers-Our Publications 





Organ, 75 Cents 


Will C. Macfarlane 


‘‘America the Beautiful’”—March 
Band and Orchestra, $1.00 


‘‘America the Beautiful”—Hymn 
Mixed Voices—Female Voices—Male Voices, 12 Cents 





Latham True 


Service Music—12 Cents 


Introductory Choir Chant, Closing 
Prayer, etc., for non-liturgical 
churches 


Morning Hymn 


Solo for Low Voice—75 Cents 





C. R. Cressey 
Day is Gently Sinking toa Close 


A new Evening Anthem for Mixed 
Voices—16 Cents 


Sun of My Soul 
Anthem for Mixed Voices—10 Cents 


Three Responses 
Mixed Voices—12 Cents 








CRESSEY & ALLEN 534 Congress st. Portland, Me. 
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